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COTTON WITHOUT LEAVES. Research scientists for the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. grew this cotton in a greenhouse at 
Stamford, Conn., then treated it with a chemical that causes 
premature defoliation. Leaves slow up _ the pickers, 
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KEEPING APPOINTMENTS WITH CONVOYS 


In a day’s combat, an infantry division fires about 
300 tons of ammunition ...100 37 mm. anti-aircraft 
guns, 127% tons...and the thousands of army vehicles 
“passing the ammunition” and other supplies each 
burn up an average of 10 gallons of gasoline . . . 


All of these materials — the guns, the “gas”, the am- 
munition, the vehicles— plus 700,000 other different 
military items—must come by sea. 


A gigantic supply task without parallel in the history 
of the nation, this job calls for the finest coordination 
of American railroads with ships. 


The railroads must bring everything to ship sidings 
exactly as needed — and when needed. Any slip, any 
delay, may hold up a convoy sailing. 


So keeping appointments with convoys is one of the 
most important jobs railroads have these days. 


If pushing a “convoy train” through ahead of your 
passenger train caused you to be a little late for an 
early-morning business appointment, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad feels sure you will gladly overlook it. The 
demands of war,must have not only railroad equipment 


— but the right-of-way! 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





Serving the Nation 





* 37,493 in the Armed Forces 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 








*% 76 bave given their lives for their country 
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BILL TO UN-TAX MARGARINE isn't expected to get through the Fulmer Committee 
although vote, coming about November 15, will be close. The butter 
lobby has 50 years of experience on The Hill. 







MILK SUBSIDY HAS A JOKER. A higher-up in U. S. Dept. of Agriculture sound- 


SO 


ed off in a Pullman car last week, bragging that Government sub- 







sidies when set up would be fixed by zones ...with a different 
price scale for each zone. "Then," he said, "farmers will write 
in asking to have their subsidy boosted. That will prove they want 
subsidies.” 
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DETAILS OF MOSCOW CONFERENCE cannot be announced until long after the war 
ends. Feeling is that Russia got just about everything she wanted. 
In other words, access to both the North Sea and the Mediterranean 
through promised "spheres of influence” or outright land grants 
in Baltic States and Balkans. Next international lodge meeting 
will be between Churchill, Stalin, Roosevelt, about New Year's 






















A MINISTER OF RECONSTRUCTION is booked for inclusion in the British Cabine 
after the next reshuffle. President Roosevelt may be feeling so 
ter the same sort of thing, in view of his series of conferences 
with business men. Feeling here, however, is that the President is 
taking advantage of the public's conservative swing and getting 
some business leaders lined up to support him in 1944. 


\ OPA'S LATES?P CEILING is on herring, all colors. 


HIGHER WAGES are in the offing. Government seems to be drifting into a 
program that will approve them. Labor influence is too strong to 
overcome the talky-talky about fighting Inflation. Watch what coal 
miners and railroad unions get. Others will follow, helter-skelter. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE defending Government policy on food controls and plunk- 
ing for subsidies was his longest and was delivered on Monday, No- 
vember 1. Tuesday, November 2, was Election Day. 


PAPER SHORTAGE is bad: Reduction of 25% from 1941 usage is certain for all 
newspapers, magazines, books during the first three months of 
1944. Paper bags, writing paper, envelopes will all be scarce. 


HALF OF MEAT SUPPLY for civilians during the first quarter of 1944 will be 
“pork. . Another third will be beef. Protein needs can be filled out 


with dried beans and peanuts. 


with representatives from Food Distribution Administration, U. 5. 
Armed Forces and the Office of Price Administration. The Board 
will "co-ordinate Government eggand poultry programs, study supply 
and price conditions and develop programs for civilian distribu- 
tion.” It won't do any laying, though. 
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HIS YEAR, more than ever before, it will pay you 
to Winter-Sure your car at Firestone. Have your tires, 
battery, spark plugs, brakes, lights and horn iffspected. 
Have them repaired or replaced if necessary. Change to 
the correct grade of lubricants and put in Firestone 
Super Anti-Freeze. With slippery roads and more hours 
of darkness ahead ... with no new cars being made... 
with a shortage of replacement parts and with many 
skilled repairmen gone into the armed forces, you must 
take steps NOW to stop trouble before trouble stops you! 


*~ Don’t let the first cold snap catch you unprepared! 
Have your car Wintér-Sured TODAY at Firestone. And 
protect yourself,” asewell aSsyour Car, against winter 
weather —" see the complete line of driving gloves, 
robes, heaters, defrosters and other timely, high-quality 
products now on Sale at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Firestone Store. 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 
Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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the fifth winter of his 


The current picture of living condi- 
inside Germany must be pieced 
together from miscellaneous and often 
nflicting reports received through 
tral sources. It is a little like at- 
mpting to describe family life in Chi- 
» in terms of the prevailing winds 
+ Lake Michigan. 
\fost recent information is contained 
following letter just received by 
+ D. Singer, American correspond- 
t for British and Swedish newspapers, 
of “Duel For The Northland,” 
ring,” ete. 
[he letter, to the best knowledge of 
thfinder’s” editors, was written by a 
wegian workman in the “forced la- 
battalions of Germany, who re- 
tly escaped to Sweden after a six 
nths’ stay in Berlin. It is printed as 
of the few available sources of in- 
formation regarding the effects of Allied 
trategy on Nazi morale: 


\l Y main impression was that every- 
LY thing was going to ruin. In many 
uses the brickwork is cracked, plaster 
ling off, the parks were dilapidated 
| the people you see completely apa- 
tic. It is impossible to get a room 
less you have something special to 
Workers are crowded together 
small allotment settlements or live 
ity-controlled labor camps. 
In the allotment settlements indescrib- 
misery prevails. Entering the sub- 
an districts Karlhorst or Kopenick, 
might think yourself at one of the 
hibitions of the “Soviet Paradise” 
‘ich are so often on view in Nazi 
Germany. 
Hygienic conditions in the labor 
mps are even worse than in the al- 
ent settlements. Some 2,500 people, 
stly alien workers, both men and 
men, are packed together in barracks. 
‘ least twelve hours daily are worked. 
nsequently earnings are high, but 
ter the many deductions and the re- 
ited “voluntary” collections barely 
ough to live on is left. Everywhere 
encounter the collecting-boxes of 
“Winter Help” or the “Evacuation- 
1.” Workers in the labor camps 
» refused to contribute had their 
lidays withheld. You are expected 


pay at least 2 marks a week. 
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(Title registered in U. S. Patent Office) 


“Bring Me a Pound of Danish Butter” 


Hunger and shoddy fear stalk the Nazi as he enters 


war for world conquest 


If in the street you do not make way 
quickly enough for those in uniform you 
are bellowed at. In crowded buses, 
alien workers are ordered to get off to 
make room for Germans. 

Everything is scarce. The paper 
shortage is so severe that in the labor 
camps blackout paper may not be re- 
newed more than once a year. In pub- 
lic lavatories there is no toilet paper, 
and in the camps you get only two pieces 
a day. Shoes are soled with cardboard. 
Soldiers’ puttees are made with paper. 

A worn suit of good English cloth 
costs about 500 marks ($250.00). Combs, 
pencils, fountain pens, etc. can only be 
obtained in the black market. Watch- 
makers only accept repairs from those 
paying with goods in short supply, and 
even then keep them for six months. 
When I saw an umbrella in a store win- 
dow and I went in to buy it, I was told 
to bring a pound of Danish butter. The 
man in the shop took me for a Dane. 
It is known that Danes in Berlin re- 
ceive-a food parcel every month, which 
is only worth 16 Danish crowns ($4.00) 
but can be sold in Berlin for 300 marks 
($150.00). 
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Goering (left, 


center) 





inspects a pick-and-shovel excavation for an air 
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Bread coupons sell in the black mar- 
ket for 10 marks per kilogramme (lkg-2 
pounds) of bread, butter coupons for 
100 marks per kilogramme of butter. 
For one kilo of pork the black market 
price is 60 marks. 

Gasoline is rationed and of very poor 
quality. The ration is very small, and 
one kind is very thick and has to be 
heated. A car tire with tube costs 
1,000 marks ($500.00) in the black mar- 
ket. Owing to the gasoline shortage, 
few and buses are on the 

Only in the center of Berlin are there 
Male staff 


The conductors on 


cars road, 
still many transport services. 
is mostly over 65. 
trolley cars and railways are nearly all 
women. [ also saw women locomotive 
drivers. During one of the British raids 
on Berlin, I happened to be at a show 
in the “Wintergarten.” I saw many 
flames, but could not see what was 
burning. German officers pushed wom- 
en and children aside to gairi shelter. 

Many people had to stay in the 
restaurant because the shelters were so 
crowded. The British planes dropped 
among other things undated army leave 
passes, photos of officers taken prisoner 
at Stalingrad and emergency ration 
papers. I myself managed to buy some- 
thing on one of these papers. 
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ALL THE FAT THAT’S LEFT. Berlin citizens watch from a distance as Reichs Marshal Hermann 





raid shelter. 
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Wide World 


HIGHEST JUMP. Lt. Col. W. R. Lovelace re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross for a 
parachute jump of 40,200 feet, made on War 
Department's orders to obtain scientific data. 


Regardless of amendments to the 
draft law passed by the Senate and 
House, but temporarily waiting confer- 
ence action, many members of Congress 
are working individually behind the 
scenes to hold the draft of fathers to a 
minimum. 

For instance, Representative Cliff 
Davis, of Memphis, a member of the 
House Military affairs committee, has 
been getting down to brass tacks with 
War Department officials about in- 
stances of inefficient use of manpower 
in the Army which, he says, have been 
called to his attention. In one case, 
he reports, a soldier was given the same 
training course twice because they “had 
to find something for him to do.” That 
didn’t set well with the Congressman. 
“If 100 men could be trained to such 
efficiency that 95 could do the same 
work, it would tighten up and improve 
the entire military establishment,” he 
said. “It would mean we could win 
without drafting so many fathers so 


”> 
soon. 
v > : 


The to-do over one little two-letter 
word-—the article “‘an”—in the Senate 
debate on a post-war policy resolution, 
led lowa’s Senator Guy M. Gillette to 
offer a classic lecture to his colleagues 
on quibbling. To illustrate the futility 
of splitting hairs, he showed them what 
might happen to the Lord’s prayer if it 
were up for adoption. 

“Take the words, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’ for instance,” he said. 
* ‘Give’ presupposes bounty without any 
recompense, without any contribution 
on the part of the recipient. I move to 
strike out the word ‘give’ and substitute 
the words ‘make it possible for us so 
to labor as to secure these results.’ 

“Who does ‘us’ mean? Doés it mean, 


as in Willies’ prayer, ‘me and my 
family?’ Does it mean the State of 
Iowa? Does it mean the United States? 
I move to strike out ‘us’ and substitute 
4United Nations’ or ‘free and sovereign 
ations.’ 

“Then the prayer petitions for our 
daily bread. That could merely mean 
that we want it today; but we are going 
to want it tomorrow and in the future. 
I move to strike out the word ‘daily’ or 
leave ‘daily’ in and add.‘on each suc- 
ceeding day.’ Bread is a very limited 
commodity. We understand it to be a 
loaf made from wheat. It does not in- 
clude cake or meat. I move to strike 
out ‘bread’ and substitute ‘everything 
essential for physical well-being and life 
and spiritual well-being and life.’ ” 

Senator Gillette wound up with the 
observation that such changes as he had 
suggested would be ridiculous because 
the goal—the striving to reach out and 
contact the Source of Infinite Power— 
would be the same no matter how the 
language was changed. He urged the 
Senators to support the resolution for 
cooperation with other nations in the 
establishment of peace, and to do so 
without further quibbling over words. 
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Representative Dirksen, of Illinois, 
feels that the interchangeable authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
War Food Administrator is the most 
peculiar symptom of what’s-going-on 
in Washington since double-header 
Thanksgivings. 

Taking a side lick at the situation 
on the floor of the House the other day 
he described it as having “some inter- 
esting possibilities.” Later he said: “It's 
something unique in Government. I 
have never known anything like it in 
my experience. The arrangement lends 
itself to inefficient management of the 
Nation’s food affairs.” 

A recent Presidential order gave each 
of the two officials authority to exercise 
any and all the powers. of the other. 
Secretary Wickard, the first Food Ad- 
ministrator, was the whole show at one 
time. Then he was superceded as 
“food boss” by Chester Davis who 
moved right into the Department with 
him. Now he is Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with all the powers of Food Ad- 
ministrator, and Marvin Jones is Food 
Administrator with the powers of Sec- 
retary. 

Could be a situation where the Secre- 
tary’s right hand doesn’t know what the 
Food Administrator's left hand is doing. 
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The State election in Kentucky had 
many members of the Congressional 
delegation hitting the trail for their 
home precincts. .Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, of Paducah, the Majority lead- 
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er, and Representative Noble J. Gregor, | 
of Mayfield, were among those wij), 
bright hopes of big doings. . Their play, 
included a mptorcade through the Firs; 
Congressional District and a little [q,). 
minute campaign speaking. Congres;. 
man Gregory is famed among his col. 
leagues as a wit and story tellér. Sen 
ator Barkley yields to none in eloquence: 
when speaking about his State and t, 
his homefolks. .They were a cinch t 
give the home district a good shou 
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Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, the Ohio « 
gresswoman, shakes her head when 
thinks about the coming conference at 
Atlantic City to form a United Natio: 
relief organization. 

If she were a statesman with a lone 
beard she would probably mutter i 

The reason is that Congress will not 
be represented at the conference. Sh 
believes, somehow, that Uncle Sam m 
come out as the Santa Claus of 1 
party with all the other countries hold- 
ing their aprons for goodies. 

Mrs. Bolton is on the House Foreign 
Affairs committee. She follows th 
trend of things to come so closely she 
even goes over to the Senate and listens 
to the debate on matters related to in- 
ternational collaboration. Despite her 
misgivings, she feels the State Depart- 
ment is sincerely trying to protect the 
country’s interests at the Atlantic City 
affair. 
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The saddest job in Washington, and 
in the nation, belongs to graying A 
jutant General James Alexander U] 
It is his duty to notify the relatives 
Army war casualties. 

Complete records accompany eac! 





Signal ¢ 


SADDEST JOB. Adjutant General Ulio mvs! 
notify all relatives of casualties or those “Miss 
ing im Action” in the United States Army: 
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fighter to the front, and are kept on file 
at company headquarters in a carefully 
suarded field desk. After every action; 
fAcers “count noses” ‘on all men. Those 
don’t return are reported “Miss- 
ng. Their records‘are pulled: from 
the file, held for a few days then re- 
ked. When easualties are certain, 
f the men fail to show up within 
eek, the record is sent back to 
shington. Then General Ulio and 
staff prepare the messages that be- 
The Secretary of War regrets . . 


( 


high percentage of the specialists 
professionals around the Depart- 
of Agriculture come from farms, 
it's a tradition that few of them 
: go back. That’s why Harold Lewis, 
of the top information men of the 
tment, is being congratulated. 
i{arold won his spurs as a government 
licity man as Extension Service 
vr in Minnesota. He joined Agri- 
lture a half a dozen years ago. On 
[5 he will head for his home in 
where he will take over the family 
, lock, stock and farrow. 
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nators, in the heat of debate, have 
known to indulge in a little dipsy- 
lle. The other day is was ipse dixit. 
in exchange touching on economy, 
tor McKellar, of Tennessee, said 
a understood Senator Bailey, of 
Carolina. to favor opening the 
isury doors wide. He added that 
lidn't think so much of the Senator’s 
ipse dixit” in the matter. 

it was not an ipse dixit,” Senator 
Bailey replied as soon as he could get 
oor. “Does the Senator know what 

se dixit is? I will give the Senator 


International 


2UITTING. When Congress announced it would 

ut back” the Treasury Dept.’s tax proposals, 
“andolph Paul, general counsel, (above) said 
he would quif as soon as Morgenthau returned. 





an idea of what ipse dixit means. The 
correct meaning is ‘he himself has said.’” 

The debate went on but Senator 
Bailey was not going to let it pass that 
lightly. 

“I am not ever disposed to indulge 
in ipse dixits, let me say,” he grumbled. 

Senator McKellar then decided to be 
gracious about the whole thing, “I do 
not think the Senator is, and I did not 
think he wanted any opinion of his to 
be regarded as an ipse dixit.” 
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Louis Bromfield, the novelist, heckled 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wick- 
ard and the War Food Administration 
last summer with a public statement in 
which he concluded: “W e aren't going 
to have enough to eat.” 

Secretary Wickard is now suggesting 
that Mr. Bromfield eat his words. 

For, Wickard points out, while Brom- 
field’ could see nothing but disaster 
ahead and felt that everything done to 
protect the national food supply was 
too late, the most recent Food Situa- 
tion Report, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, indicates that 1943 production 
is 5 per cent above the all-time record 
of 1942 and 32 per cent greater than 
the pre-war average, 1935-39. This 


year's civilian consumption of food, per 


capita, is estimated to average about 5 
per cent more than the per capita aver- 
age for the 1935-39 period. 

Wickard’s office just made public an 
exchange of correspondence with Brom- 
field in which the novelist said that the 
people taking issue with his prophecy 
of a food disaster “should thank God 
for reasonable weather and a late frost.” 
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Most beauty parlors in town are 
booked solidly through Christmas. Cus- 
tomers have to bring their own hairpins. 
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It was during the debate on the Sen- 
ate resolution on post-war policy. Sen- 
ator Burton, of Ohio, had the floor and 
in a figurative flight he likened the plan- 
ning of peace to the construction of a 
good building, describing the need for 
a solid foundation, careful specifications, 
and skillful construction. Senator Milli- 
kin, of Colorado, listened attentively, 
then called for the floor. 

“I think every Senator agrees that we 
want a very fine house, a beautiful 
house, a highly functional house,” he 
said. “But I think every Senator also 
is interested in this—who is going to 
occupy the master bedroom?” 
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Representative Alfred L. Bulwinkle, 
the North Carolina veteran, steered 
bill through the House without opposi- 
tion to provide full military benefits for 
officers of the Public Health Service serv- 
ing with the armed forces. He pointed 











International 
BUTTER VS. OLEO. Dr. Frank Gunderson of 
the National Research Council was one of 
the first evitnesses to appear before the House 


in the hearings to un-tax oleomargarine. 
out that under existing law, medical and 
sanitary engineering office rs of the Serv- 
“neither fish nor fowl.” They 


benefits 


ice are 
are excluded from both the 
available to the military forces and to 
civil employees under previsions of the 
employees’ compensation laws. The 
Congressman said 468 of the Public 
Health officers are serving with the 
Coast Guard, 55 are on duty with the 
Army, and another 24 are on foreign 
duty. Of these, several have been 
killed in action. Six were captured in 
the Philippines and are prisoners of war. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, 
urged the passage of the bill. “The 


strongly 


surviving dependents of none of. our 
officers are entitled to the 6 months’ pay 
and allowances provided by law for al! 
the other services,” he said. “As a result 
of war casualties several very pathetic 
cases have developed in which widows 
and children are left destitute. Our 
officers must serve wherever they are 
assigned. They are doing this cheer- 
fully, but in fairness they should have 
some measure of protection for them- 


selves and families.” 
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New Yorker, courtesy Jame 


From The 


“Sometimes the news from Washington 
forces me to the conclusion that your moth- 
er and brother Ed are in charge.” 
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The Week at H 


Food Defense 


President upholds Administration Poli- 
cies, urges subsidies in longest message. 


The spectre of inflation on top of a 
collapsing food program might have 
been looking over President Roosevelt’s 
shoulder as he dispatched a 12,000- 
word message to Congress urging a con- 
tinuation of food subsidies in 1944. It 
was the longest message he ever sent to 
the lawmakers. 

The President said that food subsidies 
were vital to the job of attaining the 
greatest food production goal in history 
in 1944—16 million more acres of crops 
than in 1943. Food is not only a “potent 
weapon to shorten the war and win a 
lasting peace,” it will also make possible 
the fulfillment of a pledge to help farm- 
ers “guard against a price collapse for 
two years after the war,” he.declared. 

The document was a vigorous, de- 
tailed defense of the administration's 
farm and food policy since the war 
started and of the whole New Deal 
farm program dating back to its early 
days. The President did not specify 
how much money he thought Congress 
ought to provide for subsidies in 1944. 
He did say that the $800,000,000 used 
in 1943 for subsidies and the roll-back 
of meat and butter prices was a “moder- 
ate sum to pay in order to accomplish 
the objectives we have in mind.” That 
amount is equal to the cost of about 
three days of the war, he added. 

The Banking and Currency commit- 
tee of the House has already approved a 
bill to extend the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, with a provision pro- 
hibiting food subsidies. The President 
vetoed a measure containing such a ban 
last summer. 


Rent Control in New York 


OPA puts its rent ceilings over 2,000,- 
000 homes in the country’s largest city. 


On Nov. 1 the OPA’s rent control 
plan went into operation in the world’s 
biggest city, New York, and rent ceil- 
ings for the homes of more than 2,000,- 
000 families were set at what those 
homes—houses and apartments—were 
costing last March. 

So big was the job that OPA sext 
to the local New York office 100 extra 
clerks from other cities. Within 30 
days landlords or their agents must file 
the rent histories of every occupied 
apartment in the city, showing rents 
charged in the past, concessions made 
and other details affecting costs. Prop- 
erty owners generally consider the move 


unfair. But while they are preparing 





to unite with other cities in seeking 
changes in the law, they are cooperating 
in its present enforcement. Some of 
the renting agencies will have to pre- 
pare thousands of rent histories. 

Under the law, landlords who de- 
mand or accept more than the ceiling 
level will be punished if found out. 
Many other cities have had rent ceilings 
lor some time. 


The Corn Deficit 


New York Committee discovers Corn Belt 
shortages in search for feeds for East. 


A telephone rang just outside the 
board room of the New York State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture’s office on No- 
vember 4. From Chicago, a committee 
of feed dealers and economists gave the 
bad news. “There is practically no corn 
uvailable,” they said “for shipment into 
our deficit areas.” 

The eight had been sent out into the 
Corn Belt two weeks before, on specific 
orders from Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and 
the state's Emergency Food Commis- 
sion. Their orders were to determine 
whether the mid-west could ship corn 
to eastern dairy and poultry production 
areas, if the price was right. 

What they found, and reported back 
to the Commission’s November meeting, 
was not heartening to the city consumer 
who likes eggs for breakfast and milk on 
his cereal. It simmered down to the 


fact that very little old crop corn is 
now on mid-west farms and practically 
no new corn will move under existing 
circumstances until after the first of the 
year—if then. 





FATHER-PLUS DRAFT. 
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“Most of the farmers would like ¢, 
sell us corn,” said Austin Carpenter 0; 
Sherburne, N. Y., chairman of the j)- 
vestigating committee. “They are | 
ing trouble getting labor’ and they had 
rather sell the corn at the elevator thay 
have to run it through a hog. But they 
don’t see the sense of selling their corn 
at a ceiling that holds the price to less 
than $1.00 a bushel at the farm when a 
hog will pay $1.25 or more a bushel fo; 
it.” 


Other things, besides the price ceiling, 
that the committee reported blocking 
corn movements: 

1. Many midwest farmers are on a 
cash income tax basis and receipts from 
corn sold now would be included 
i943 income tax returns. 

2. There’s not as much corn in t 
Belt as most people think, so th 
ample storage for the new crop. In 
Missouri local elevators are reported | 
be importing corn. 

3. Farmers, enjoying good retu 
from soybeans, are in position to hold 
corn. Very ‘little will go under forced 
sale. 

4. In the lowlands—especially in c: 
tral Indiana and along the Mississipy 
much corn is reported “soft,” due 
a rainy spring that delayed planting t 
the point that corn could not mati 
before frost. 


Education for Peace 


President endorses Army proposals for 
free college training of War’s Veterans. 


Brig. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn is 
quiet-spoken man, not given to swe 
ing phrases. Yet last week a report 
prepared by a special committee under 
his direction and passed on with Pr: 
ident Roosevelt's endorsement to C 
gress, can only be described as the m 
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Reclassified 1-A, Harland Nolan, 32, reads notification to Mrs. Nolan 


ond their five children while the brood returns ag snappy but sober military salute. 
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op. TROOP PULLMANS. 1,200,000 of these cars, 
orted shorter and lighter than standard Pullmans but 
with triedecked bunks go into service next year. 
oe eping proposal tor meeting the post- 
ar educational needs of the men and 
men-in the armed forces ever recom- 
7 eneded by a government during war 
rue The recommendations came from the 
“a med Forces Committee on Post War 
iid Educational Opportunities for Service 
Personnel. 
[t proposes: 
1. That the Federal Government 
make it possible for every man and 
sals for man who has served honorably in 
eterans. tle armed forces “to spend up to one 
9 ilendar year in a school, college, tech- 
‘ ical institution, or in actual training 
tees. industry so that he can further his 
— lucation, learn a trade or acquire the 
ee necessary skill for farming, commerce, 
bh Pre nufacturing or other pursuits.” 
a 2. That the Government make it 
em 


stional 


Nolan 
salute. 


94g 





sible for a limited number of mem- 
of the armed forces to “carry on 
ir general technical or professional 

lucation for a further period of one, 
), or three years.” 

Estimated cost: $1,000,000,000. 


Higher Oil Prices Denied 


Director Vinson denies 
points to Texas reserves. 


Stabilization 
price rise; 


The long-pending application and 


gument for an increase of the price 
f crude oil from $1.18 to $1.53 a 
rin, backed by Petroleum Adminis- 
itor Ickes and urged by oil producers, 
is denied by Stabilization Director 
red M. Vinson on his regular “hold- 
he-line”*grounds. Such an increase, he 
1, would cost the American public 
>500,000,000 a year—and help inflation. 
[In answer to the contention that the 
lditional price was needed to en- 
urage discovery of new oil sources, 
specially “wildcatting,” and to prevent 


ce) 


Press Assoc 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE. Test pilot Paul Van 
Keuren in Curtiss-Wright link trainer takes or- 
ders from flight instructor Dorothy Mackay. 


loss of oil in stripper wells, which must 
now be worked at a loss or abandoned, 
Mr. Vinson suggested a program of 
“financial incentives” subsidies?), greater 
economies and increased use of foreign 
oil. 

Shipping improvements have made 
Middle East and Caribbean oil avail- 
able, Mr. Vinson said. He echoed the 
touring Senators by declaring there was 

‘no justification” for the United States 
with only 38 per cent of the oil resources 
of the United Nations furnishing from 
75 to 80 per cent of the oil for the 
Allies’ war effort. It is planned, he 
added, to use at least 337,000 barrels 
of foreign oil daily by the end of next 
year. Recent figures put the total daily 
cutput of U. S. oil at 1,800,000 barrels, 
of which 600,000 barrels go to the mili- 
tary. Mr. Vinson also favored giving 
full rein to Texas, where, he said, pro- 
duction could be increased by 300,000 
barrels daily. 

Though the pipeline movement of oil 
products to the Eastern seaboard has 
jumped since 1941 from 66,000 to 360,- 
000 barrels a day Easterners have been 
warned that no increased civilian allot- 
ments are in sight—not even when the 
pipelines reach the expected daily de- 
livery of 700,000 barrels by early sum- 
mer of 1944. 


Fathers and the Draft 


House passes bill to spare them; Presi- 
dent defends 3,000,000 Gov't workers. 


Action by Congress to protect pre- 
Pear] Harbor fathers from the draft took 
another step when the House 
passed a bill, really the Kilday bill 
passed last summer and ignored by the 
Senate, requiring Selective Service to 
call single men and childless married 


slow 
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men on a Nation-wide basis before in- 
ducting fathers. 

It also provides for a review of phy- 
sical standards, and for reexamination 
of some 500,000 men released for phy- 
sical reasons. The Senate’s recent bill 
practically asked that the needed men 
be taken from the Government service. 
Now, a Senate-House conference com- 
mittee will try to iron out differences. 
President Roosevelt, in the meantime 
came to the defense of the Government 
workers, declaring that only 3.2 per cent 
of the nearly 3,000,000 employe es had 
received occupational deferments. 
Charges that the Government was a 
haven for draft dodgers were qualified 
as “mud-slinging.” 

A new bill bearing on the subject, 
and apparently favored by Army and 
Navy offici: ils is that of Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce to conscript 4-F men and 
other deferred categories into a “main- 
tenance corps” to be used for civilian 
labor. The men would have officers 
and get Army pay, but would not be in 
uniform. 


The Fat Fight 


Soybean turns State Witness as Oleo— 
Butter dispute comes to Congress again. 


The old fight between butter and 
oleomargarine came into the spotlight 
again when hearings were opened be- 
fore the House Agriculture Committee 
on a bill to eliminate the Federal tax on 
oleomargarine. 

Lined up on one side were the cot- 
tonseed, peanut, and soybean people, 
representing the main sources of do- 
mestic margarine. Their champion was 
Representative Hampton P. Fulmer, 
sponsor of the bill and chairman of the 
Committee holding the hearings. On 
the other side were the dairy interests 
of New York State, Wisconsin and other 
commercial dairy areas, 
the so-called Dairy Bloc in Congress. 

The issue was drawn on the Federal 
tax of 10 cents per pound on yellow 
colored margarine, one-fourth cent per 
pound on the uncolored product, and 
annual taxes on manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers of margarine. 


supported by 


The Fulmer bill would repeal these 
taxes but would not change Food and 
Drug Administration regulations regi ard- 
ing the manufacture and labeling of 
margarine. Hearings were expected to 
continue about two weeks, with a par- 
ade of scientists, nutritionists, and other 
experts, along with representatives of 
producers, manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers giving their views on 
both sides. 

Traditionally the greatest opposition 
to margarine has always been in the 
Mid-western dairy states. Recently, 
however, this strength has been con- 
siderably weakened by the fact that soy- 
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bean production has expanded tre- 
mendously in those states to meet war- 
time vegetable oil requirements. Mar- 
garine is an important soybean oil by 
product. Hence Midwestern farmers 
who once favored a tax to protect butter 
from the competition of margarine now 
grow soybeans on the other side of the 
fence from their dairy herds. Further, 
the soy cake that results from crushing 
soybeans for oil is extremely important 
as a protein feed to keep dairy herds 
producing. The dairy farmers who al- 
sO grow soybeans contend that the two 
are tied together so closely that it is 
absurd to tax one against the other. 


Undersized Tax Bill 


Ways & Means Committee to ask for two 


billion dollars, mostly excise levies. 


The new tax bill is a case of much 
squeal and little wool, as when the pig 
is sheared. After laboring long over 
the Treasury's request for $10,500,000,- 
000 new revenue, the House Ways and 
Means Committee drew up a bill cal- 
culated to bring in an addition of $2,- 
117,500,000. 

The excess profits tax was increased 
from 90 to 95 per cent: Two-thirds the 
rest of the added revenue would come 
from excise taxes, with liquors bearing 
a heavy rate. Whisky levies would go 
up from $6 to $8 a gallon. The beer 
tax would be hiked from $7 to $8 a 
barrel. Cigarettes were left unchanged. 
but cigar smokers had their tax doubled. 

Other tax hikes were recommended 
for jewelry, luggage, toilet articles, furs, 
theater admissions, electric light bulbs, 
travel, communications and _ postage 
rates. All first class mail would require 
a three-cent stamp, doing away with 
the local two-cent rate. 

Senator George of Georgia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
said he thought his Committee would 
“strongly support” the House Commit- 


New York City’s Times Square ooked like this in a total 
The white spot at the center is a reflection from the 
photographer's flash-buib. 


tee, and thereby serve notice on the 
Government that expenses “loosely re- 
ferred to as indispensable” must be cut 
down. He added that “we have the 
highest taxes of any country since the 
birth of Christ,” and that “five to 10 
billion dollars a year can be saved.” 


Starling’s Verandah Rocker 


Secret Service Head retires to new Flor- 
ida home after 30 years active duty. 


A trail that led him 1,000,000 miles 
in guarding the persons of five Presi- 
dents over a period of three decades 
came to a verandah rocker for Col. Ed- 
mund W. Starling when he retired from 
active duty in the U. S. Secret Services. 

Famed for an almost incredible 
memory of names and faces, he had 
been on the White House detail since 
1914, ‘and at retirement he was its 
chief. ‘He accompanied President Wood- 
row Wilson to the Versailles peace con- 
ference and was with him in Great 
Britain and Italy. He was with Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding on the trip 
which ended in the President’s death. 
He supervised a Presidential trip to 
every part of the country, ranging from 
short hops to Mount Vernon to the 
“full-dress” transcontinental tours. He 
had also been to South America in 
charge of Presidential travel. 

Col. Starling is a man of distinguished 
appearance, 6 feet 2 inches tall and 
weighing over 200 pounds. He was 
born in Hopkinsville, Ky. 

In retirement, Col. Starling plans to 
sell his farm near Hopkinsville and move 
to Miami, Florida. There he will, of 
course, write his memoirs. 


Miner Ickes 


Government seizes nation’s coal mines 


for setond time as strikes spread. 


The Federal government took over 
the operating control of the nation’s 





BROWN-OUT. Now the Great White Way will look a little more lik« 
its dazzling, peacetime self. 
Sole violator seems to be aft left center. out. 


The Coastal Command has lifted the dim- 


Biggest electric signs still won't blaze, because of the coal shortage. 


8,300 coal mines again on the night « 
Novem! er 1 and ordered 530,000 stri} 
ing miners back to work. Secretary « 
the Interior Harold Ickes took form 
possession. 

John L. Lewis and other leaders in t! 
United Mine Workers faced prosec 
tion under the criminal provisions of th 
Connally-Smith War Labor Disputes A: 
(a year in prison or a $5,000 fine). 

Along the eastern seaboard, as t! 
first frosts spun on rooftops, dealers 
deliveries down to one-half ton of ha: 
one ton of soft coal per family. 


Lights Come on Again 


Dimout in Atlantic Coast cities is 
changed to “brownout” after 19 month: 


By order of the War Production Boa: 
the cities on the Atlantic Seaboar 
which had been dimmed out for 19% 
months were permitted to turn on the 
street lights. 

While the dimout has officially ended 
the Board called on business establish 
ments to hold down their display advei 
tising to conserve coal and other fuel 
The coated traffic lights in New Yor! 
City were promptly replaced with un 
clouded ones, resulting in a 40 per cen‘ 
increase in illumination. Subway sta 
tions were also made bright again, an 
on the subway trains pasengers could 
resume the reading of their papers. Th: 
resultant illumination was dubbed 
“brownout.” WPB asked that it be ap- 
plied to the whole country. 

In some of the New Jersey coastal 
towns the order was not welcomed 
“It gives people the impression that th 
war is over,” remarked Mayor Jamé« 
T. Kirk of Elizabeth, N. J. Some feare 
that a return to brightness might mea 
the loss of lives. Others pointed o 
that it took a long time to get th 
dimout working, and that it will | 
hard to resume it in case Germa 
raiders do show up. 
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Jap Jitters 


Government bills would heighten home 
defense against growing Allied threat. 


Military experts have long predicted 
that when our planes bomb Japan its 
cities will go up in flames like a row 
of paper boxes. In the long, grey- 
stoned building which houses the 
country’s Diet legislation has been in- 
troduced that will reduce the potential 
destruction of Allied bombers. 

Industries are to be transplanted to 
safer areas. Buildings in cities are to 
be razed at intervals to create fire-gaps. 
4 Japanese “OCD” is to clean up bomb 
shattered areas. 

American action in the Pacific high- 
lighted Premier Tojo’s warning to the 
Diet that the United States, “defeated in 
the beginning” was now “overcoming 
ifficulties and dangers.” Rabaul, the 
Japs’ New Britain stronghold, was ham- 
mered again and again by MacArthur's 
bombers. The toll of enemy planes 

recked there since the middle of Octo- 
er now reaches over 400. 

Two stepping stones in the Solomons 

ere invaded by the Allies when Ameri- 
can forces under Admiral Halsey landed 
on Mono Island and U. S. and New 
Zealand paratroopers dropped on near- 


by Choiseul. 


No Peace For Neutrals 


Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, Eire, Ar- 
gentina and Portugal smell powder. 


Sweden is defying the Nazis at every 
new opportunity. Turkey continues its 
hrewd fence-sitting, still w aiting for 





the right moment to join the Allies in 
one way or another. Switzerland, sur- 
rounded by German-controlled _ terri- 
tory, goes quietly about its democratic 
business. Eire continues its rigid neu- 
trality. Argentina is providing students 
with a case history of muddled total- 
itarian isolationism. Spain tries to cam- 
ouflage its past; and Portugal has, for 
all practical purposes, come over to the 
Allied side. 

Here are the facts that have led to 
the neutrals’ present status: 

Sweden, having just forced the Nazis 
to apologize for shooting down a Swed- 
ish passenger plane, and after defying 
Berlin by admitting Danish Jewish ref 
ugees, is feeling stronger than ever. 
Stronger, indeed, than in pre-war years. 
Appropriation of 100,000,000 kroner for 
Scandinavian post-war rehabilitation, 
asked of the Swedish Riksdag by Min- 
ister of Finance Ernst Wigfors, would 
be both a humanitarian gesture and 
step toward further strengthening of 
Swedish prestige. Meantime, iron ore 
shipments are not proceeding as 
smoothly as Berlin would like. 

Turkey, quietly anxious over Russia's 
growing influence in European affairs, 
particularly the Balkans, is known to 
advocate a South-Eastern . European 
Federation. The Moscow magazine 
War and the Working Class said only a 
few days ago that ‘there might have 
been a time when Turkish neutrality 
was of value to the Allies. However, 
the publication—which is close to the 
Foreign Commissariat—adds: that time 
is definitely over; Turkey should ‘join 
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ALL-AMERICAN BOMSARDIERS. This team trom the Big Spring, Texas Bombardier Schoo! wa'ked 


of with the Air Corp’s traditional “pickel barrel” trophy at the recent Bombing Olympics. 
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OLYMPIAN CLOTHESLINE. U. S. privates hang 
out their laundry on the statues adorning the 
ancient fountain at the Queen’s Palace, Italy. 


the Allies. That was plain speaking, 
which could not have gone unnoticed 

Ankara. 

Switzerland, its military guard at full 
strength along frontiers in Alpine 
passes, recently found it necessary to 
deny that the German government had 
served an ultimatum demanding the 
use of the St. Gotthard and Simplon 
tunnels for German troop transports to 
Italy. As Allied armies push toward 
Northern Italy, the potential value of 
Swiss communications is bound to grow 
in German eyes. The Germans have 
been using French and Yugoslav pris- 
oners to strengthen and widen the fam- 
ous Brenner line from Germany to Italy. 
Still, this vital link remains extremely 
vulnerable to Allied air attacks. The 
Swiss, however, determined to preserve 
their neutrality, have said repeatedly 
that they are ready to blow up their 
tunnels before permitting a foreign 
power to use them, and that they would 
fight any such power. 

Eire, to judge from the volume of 
news that emanates from Dublin, is 
hardly on the map any longer. Eire is 
neutral and will stay neutral, regardless 
of what far-away countries like Portu- 
gal may decide to do. The Dublin 
government has cut itself off from the 
warring world and, judging from ap- 
——- seems to like it that way. 

Apparently, it does not share the desire 
of other neutrals to secure a chair at the 
peace conference. 

Argentina, acting like the motion pic- 
ture version of South American intrigue, 
assures the world that it is going to be 
very democratic, while continuing a do- 
mestic policy which cannot be called 
anything but an Argentine version of 
Fascism. 

Spain, as represented by the regime 
of Francisco Franco, is a country with- 
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out friends. Madrid has not yet recov- 


ered from Mussolini's sudden fall, 
which served Franco as a memento 
mori. For-a neutral, Spain is pretty 


badly compromised. She is still trying 
to get along by camouflaging her aid to 
Hitler. 

Portugal, it appears now, has aban- 
doned the spirit of neutrality by grant- 
ing Britain bases in the Azores, while 
remaining a neutral, as far as interna- 
tional nomenclature goes. It is well on 
the path used by the Middle East na- 
tions—Iran, for instance—which aided 
the Allies many months before they of- 
ficially abandoned their neutrality. 


Lacing the Boot 


Flanking naval attacks by Allies worry 
Nazis. Rough terrain slows land drive. 
The mountain ridge where the Ger- 
mans are entrenched is the strongest de- 
fense line south of Rome, stretching al- 
most unbroken across the entire Italian 
* peninsula. Piercing this natural bar- 
rier by frontal asault is proving to be a 
slow process. But the Allied technique 
of sending forces by sea to land north 
of Nazi positions is causing the enemy 
plenty of uneasiness. Twice American 
warships have steamed into the Gulf of 
Gaeta to shell communications behind 
Rommel’s defense lines. Heavy bomb- 
ers have hit industries at Genoa and on 
the Italian Riviera again. 


Air War 


Reich is strafed by small bombers as 
bad weather keeps the “heavies” home. 


Pilots and crews of heavy Britain- 
based bombers spent a week of poor 
flying weather swapping stories, while 
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NOT JUNGLE LAW, but Democracy in the Jun- 
gle is pictured here as U. S. troops take time 
out in Panama fo mark their New York. ballots. 





PIN-UP PLANE FOR PHOTO FANS. This unusual silhovette shows a Navy flyer carrying his 1,000 
pound bomb to a date with a Jap ship at Wake Island during the successful raid of October 61 


light and medium bombers kept up their 
deadly “sweeps as usual” over the Reich 
and occupied low countries. 

One experience freely traded in the 
talk fests was that of rocket attack. 
Daylight bombers had had it aplenty at 
Schweinfurt, where German _ two- 
engined fighters apparently mounting 
four rocket guns a-piece, attacked in 
bands of 60. The rockets were fired at 
2,000 yards, out of killing range of the 
Forts’ heavy machine guns, and ex- 
ploded “twice as big as any flak.” 

At home Sir Archibald Sinclair, Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Air, did some 
talking on his own—to Parliament. The 
RAF Bomber Command, he said, had 
loosed 17,000 tons of bombs over Ger- 
many proper during the four weeks 
endéd October 25. The Luftwaffe had 
retaliated by dropping a total of 160 
tons of explosives on Great Britain. 
American heavy daylight bombers have 
been blasting German targets with about 
5,000 tons a month. 


Peter’s Spattered Dove 


Partisan and Chetnik guerrillas still 
fight each other as well as the Germans. 


A few weeks ago King ‘Peter of Yugo- 
slavia announced from Cairo that his 
government in exile was striving for a 
truce between the Chetniks and Parti- 
sans, rival guerrilla forces battling the 
Nazis. Since then mud slingings from 
both sides have spattered. Peter's white 
dove. 


Each group has accused the other of 


falsely claiming its , victories. Tito, 
charging that Mikhailovitch had de- 
livered some of his Yugoslavs over to 
the Germans, ordered the execution of 
17 Chetniks. 

The British, whose government sup- 
ports Peter and Mikhailovitch, are 
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nevertheless sending aid to the Partisa 
camp. Tito’s Army of Liberatio: 
crossed the Hungarian frontier and cu 
the strategic Belgrade-Zagreb railroa«! 
Allied fliers hit enemy shipments bounc 
for Yugoslavia in the Adriatic Se: 
American bombers attacked an airfie}. 
in Montenegro. 


Free-Germany Committees 


Germans here and abroad set up plan< 
for government in Reich after the war. 


Germany must have a representativ: 
government after Hitler’s overthrow 
Forces among non-Nazi German refu 
gees are setting up diverse patterns fc 
it. Some want another Weimar Repul 
lic. Others call for a more stable go 
ernment not subject to changes in pa 
liamentary majority. 

The National Committee of Fr 
Germany, organized in Moscow Jas! 
July by German war prisoners, trad 
unionists and political refugees has ha 
the best publicity among the dozen o 
more organizations at work. Englan 
and the United States still look askanc: 
at this group. They fear it is a Sovie' 
attempt to communize Germany. 

The State Department in Washingto 
wraps its legs just as tightly around th: 
top of the fence in dealing with the half 
dozen groups in this country who would 
like to prescribe political medicine fo 
post-war Germany. 

American counterpart of the Moscow 
group is the German American Eme: 
gency Conference, founded by a forme: 
member of the Reichstag and compose: 
largely of U. S. trade unionists of Ger- 
man descent. This rather small circ): 


supports the Russian model. 

Another U. S. faction favors the r 
vival of the old Social Democratic Part) 
in Germany, placing strong emphasis 
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SHADOWS ON BURMA. _tLord Lovis Mountbatten, handsome new commander of the Allies’ 
rtheoming campaign to re-take Burma was greeted on his arrival in New Delhi, India, by 
Maj. Gen. George £. Stratemeyer, U. S. A., and a delegation of officers of the Chinese army. 


social insurance, “fair wages,” etc. 
tually its program does not differ 
itly from the first group, although 
ranks exclude the German officer class 
d other conservatives in the Mos- 
committee. And it is suspicious 
Communists. 
In London, where several Free Ger- 
in movements are in formation, a 
aparable Social-Democratic group has 
sanized. 
\ third small party among Germans 
the United States is the “New Be- 
ners,” whose political philosophy is 
without precedent in German history. 
Deriving originally from the old Social 
Democratic Party's program, they are 
mewhat critical of that party’s achieve- 
nts. The Communist philosophy is 
» too dogmatic for their taste. 
\ fourth group of German Americans 
itrasts sharply with the others. Its 
lowers have a common conservative 
ion as to the ideal reorganization of 
st-Hitler Germany, and would prob- 
leave the present economic set-up 
‘ve unchanged. Cool toward Russia, 
y would like to prepare the ground 
a compromise-peace or Badoglio- 
pe government in Germany. Possible 
ndidetes for such cooperation inside 
> Reich might be Otto Meissner, sec- 
tary to the Chancellery in Berlin, and 
Schacht, former Minister of Na- 
nal Economy. Both of these men 
ive been given a build-up as anti- 
‘azis, although their records tend to 
‘lie it. 
Many members of these groups hope 
it, if one of them ever achieves official 
cking, the other wings will collabor- 


Some German-Americans in_ this 
untry are suspicious of all these 





parties. They maintain that, with the 
exception of the Free Bavarian Move- 
ment which seeks to separate Bavaria 
from Prussian influence, none of the 
groups has renounced Pan-Germanism, 
(i.e. the principle of expansion of the 
German state). In their opinion, it will 
take decades for any element to re- 
educate Germany to a point where she 
can take a democratic place in the 
society of nations. 


Pact of Moscow 


Four-power declaration from Russian 
Capital looks to be what doctor ordered. 


Will Russia make a separate peace 

with Germany? Inasmuch as the U. § 
S. R. has a treaty of peace with Japan, 
how will Stalin recognize China as an 
Ally? What about a “second front”? 
What are’ Russia’s war plans? 
These and other disturbing questions 
had been hopping about among the 
Allies like the little green devils in the 
“coffee nerves” cartoons. They were 
banished in a 12-day get-together in 
Moscow’s Kremlin. 

There U. S. Secretary of State Hull, 
British Foreign Minister Eden, Russian 
Foreign Commissar Molotov, with 
China dealt in as a fourth power, signed 
an agreement which may be briefed as 
follows: The big four will battle their 
“respective” enemies to “unconditional 
surrender.” Meanwhile they will set up 
a European Advisory Commission in 

London to get in some advance study 
on the puzzlers to be solved at the 
peace table. 

The conferees also held frank and 
exhaustive discussion of war plans, sub- 
scribed to a declaration for an inde- 


pendent Austria, agreed to help Italy 


on Dnieper and at Crimea’s Perekop. 
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back to liberal government, and issued 
a statement signed by Roosevelt-Stalin- 
Churchill concerning the trial and pun- 
ishment of “those German officers and 
men, and members of the Nazi party 
who have been responsible for or who 
have taken a consenting part in 

atrocities, massacres and executions.” 


Down Russia’s Steppes 
Red Armies trap Nazis within big bend 


Not many months ago the German 
Wehrmacht drove eastward across the 
Ukraine, its chief objective the destruc- 
tion of the Soviet army. Last week one 
of the armies that did the driving found 
out what it is like to be destroyed. For 
upwards of 90,000 German soldiers in 
the Crimea the war was over. Other 
thousands were being cut off and cut 
down in the area of the Dnieper bend. 
After Stalin’s men took Melitopol 
they began to race across the Nogaisk 
Steppe to draw a noose around the 
narrow neck of the Crimea from the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Azov. The 
job was done at a 15-mile-a-day pace 
by Gen. Feodore Tolbukhin’s Fourth 
Ukraine Army,which made good use of 
tough, hard-riding calvary units. 
Farther north the Reds were bottling 
up still more Germans. But here they 
were fighting another Melitopol battle 
in the streets of Krivoi Rog, city of the 
“Curved Horn.” That city must fall 


before Soviet forces west of the Dnieper 
could effectively close their gigantic trap 
on Hitler’s southern armies. Inside the 
Dneiper bend above Kaphovka, an- 
other 5,000 Nazis died. 





International 


BOY KING. Simeon 2nd, son of Boris, now sits 
on the throne of Bulgaria, an Axis satellite. 
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Wide World 


NO BARK, NO BITE, PLENTY OF SNAP. With the help of a special recoil carriage and an over- 
head crane, which snaps the breach, these men test the recoil of the 75 mm. cannon in U. S. tanks. 


Ghost Ship 


From time to time fiction writers toy 
with the plot of a man who takes out 
life insurance, feigns death, then col- 
lects his own insurance, and continues 
life as a ghost of his former self— 
or whatever the underwriters call such 
a person. Recently not a man but a 
large ship of the merchant fleet got away 
with the same thing. 

Last fall the ship was grounded at a 
river mouth in the sub-arctic. The win- 
ter freeze was about to set in. All the 
experts,, including rivermen and trap- 
pers in the vicinity, predicted that as 
soon as the ice flow began there 
wouldn’t be enough left of ship or cargo 
“to fill a muskrat hole.” 

Authorities of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration and the insurance under- 
writers abandoned all hope. The un- 
derwriters condemned the vessel as a 
“constructive total loss.” 

But Old Man Winter befriended the 
ship instead, and with icy fingers care- 
fully lifted it from its grounded position. 
Thereupon a crew went aboard, brought 
the vessel safely home three months 
after its utter condemnation. It is now 
back on active duty in the war trades, 
a true ghost ship. 


Rural Post-War Boom 


The needs of rural America after 
the war will give American business 
its biggest job, Raymond W. Miller, 
native Californian and a Washington 
consultant on rural affairs, told the Con- 
ference on Distribution in Boston, Mass. 


“In the post-war period when demo- 
bilization of war industry workers and 
members of the armed forces takes 
place, the natural impulse of people will 
be to return to those communities from 
which they came,” he claimed. “Op- 
posed to this will be the fact that mz any 
families, after having had a taste of 
the better material things during the 
war years, will not want to return to 
neglected, run-down communities, and 
homes without modern improvements. 

“Unless practical plans are perfected, 
making it possible for these families to 
have more material comforts than in 
the past, the impulse will be to remain 
in metropolitan centers rather than re- 
turn to the place whence they came. 
The 1940 census reports that 19.2% 
of our rural homes are more than 50 
years old, and more than one-quarter 
are between 25 and 40 years. Eighty- 
two per cent have no running water, 
89.4% have no private bath, and 35.7% 
of the frame houses have never been 
painted. 

“Much of the machinery on farms is 
so old it has been estimated that 60% 
of the farmers are forced to fight on 
the food front in 1943 with the same 
type of tools as in 1918. Millions of 
gallons of paint, endless trainloads of 
farm machinery, innumerable crates of 
radios, toasters, waffle irons, bathtubs 
and wall paper are needed.” 

In closing, Mr. Miller presented seven 
points which, he said, business must 
recognize’ in planning a rural post-war 
program. They are: 


1. People in the country must live a 
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richer and fuller life, or those who ha 
left will not return, and many of them » 
there will leave. 

2. Marketing and procurement coop: 
tives will increase. 

3. Many special types of supplies . 
machinery for non-agricultural use wil! 
needed. 

4. Rural homes and_ enterprises 
largely become electrified. 

5. New industrial enterprises will fol] 
transmission lines. 

6. The war development of air, tric} 
and rail transportation will make it possi! 
to move fresh supplies from, and dural 
goods to, rural communities, as never | 
fore. 

7. Vocational education, based on n 
techniques developed in the war, will | 
a part of rural curricula. 


Business Briefs 


Bubble - filled mattresses, plast 
plumbing and plastic garden hose, gl. 
dresses and tires that last so long n 
autos will have to be bought for the: 

Not a Buck Rogers dream, | 
wartime inventions awaiting peace. 


“The multitudinous peacetime possi 
bilities of soybean oil and meals furnish 
many possibilities for production and 
employment after the war,” Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, Min- 
neapolis, explained in announcing the 
purchase by his organization of a former 
beet sugar plant at Belmond, Iowa for 
conversion into a soybean processing 
plant. 


Cotton production this year was 
estimated by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment at 12,558,000 bales, which is onl) 
266,000 less than last year in spite ot 
an acreage decrease of about a million 
acres. 


Subscribers of the Orfordville (Wis 
Journal were informed that they would 
have to get along without their week! 
newspaper for a while until the edit 
and his wife got through their co 
harvesting job. 


Wide World 
WORLD SUBSTITUTE. This 10-ft. diameter fly- 
whed takes the place of Mother Earth for 
testing airplane wheels, brakes and rims. 
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Wide World 


DEAFNESS OR DULLNESS? Not all low marks and failures among school children result from 


dullness, according to the Boston Guild for the Hard of Hearing. 


Here Priscilla Hurley, 


cided by new devices, identifies sounds to reveai the exact range of her hearing capacity. 


Deadly “Blue Goose” 
The silver bullet of mythology is a 
nk cartridge compared to the Army’s 

ew “blue goose,” super incendiary 
munition used against enemy air- 
ift. Similar to other ammunition in 
pearance except for its sky-blue tip, 
new incendiary may establish the 
linary .50 caliber machine gun as 
air fighters most deadly weapon. 
Development of the self-sealing gas 
nk rendered the tracer bullet inef- 
ctive in setting planes afire. The 
lue goose” tears right into these tanks, 
1 ignites the fuel as it passes through. 
umes generated by chemicals in the 
llet burn at blast furnace tempera- 
s. Only thick armor plate will resist 





In a- recent air operation against 

Japanese ships, U. S. pilots swooped 

to drop their auxiliary fuel tanks on 

> deck of a freighter, then blasted the 

cans with “blue goose” incendiaries. 
(he ship burst into flames. 


So secret was the development of the 
blue goose,” that officials of the com- 
pany manufacturing them carefully 
necked records of the employees as- 
igned to production for loyalty. Special 

uniforms are_worn by the workers so 
that “outsiders” can be spotted instantly. 


Electronic “Speed-ups” 


Some operations in war plants have 
speeded up as much as 2,500% 

‘ the use of electronic devices. 

The “radio nail” gun is one of them. 


It resembles a small automatic pistol, 
but shoots a charge of radio-frequency 
current through the top layer of wood 
to bond glue applied between the lay- 
ers, preventing them from slipping. 
There are two sides in every riveting 
job; when one can’t be reached the new 
exploding rivet completes the job. A 
detonator sends a charge of current 
into the head of the special rivet, setting 
off a small charge of explosive which 
spreads the other end of the rivet. 
Heating for industrial processes is 




















NEW AUSSIE ENGINE. Built in the record 
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now controlled by radio-frequency. 
The degree of control is illustrated by 
the fact that one end of a set screw can 
be brought ‘to a white heat while the 
other end remains cool. 

But radio doesn’t stop there. It has 
joined the lumber front as a detector, lo- 
cating hidden nails and other metals 
that damage saws. An oscillator and 
amplifier act as the detector. When 
the equipment passes over a piece of 
metal they set up a howl—the larger the 
piece of metal, the louder the howl. 


De-iced 
A gadget that de-ices w arplanes by 


blowi ing currents of warm air throu 

ducts built into the wing and tail sur- 
faces is being installed in Consolidated 
Catlina patrol bombers and Liberators. 


Science Briefs 

Technicolor has invaded the pro 
duction line, crediting itself with re- 
markable results in improved safety, 
increased production, and better mor- 
ale. The modern trend is toward multi- 
colored machine tools; brilliant red 
paint emphasizes the spots most dan- 
gerous to workers. 


Concrete floors made of white 
cement are found to increase the light- 
ing of underside surfaces by as much 
as 61 per cent while illumination on 
vertical surfaces improved at least 20 
per cent. 

An altogether new material that 
does many things synthetic rubber has 
been unable to do has been developed 
by the Martin Plastics Research Labora- 
tory. It is a vinyl-type plastic made 
from coal, air, salt and water, is fully 
reclaimable, and impermeable to air. 


on 
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time of only four months, this new Garrett 


narrow gauge locomotive has just completed its trial tun at the Victoria railroad work- 


shop. itis the first of a fleet of 24 building for the Queensland Railways in Australie. 
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Checks for Mrs. Chin 


The old saying “The Army takes care 
of its own” is amply proven in the 
case of Corporal Hong Yim Chin, a cook 
at the Bainbridge, Georgia Army Air 
Field. Although a resident of New 
York City since he arrived from China 
in 1929, Corpotal Chin’s mother, Mrs. 
Lee S. Chin, and 14-year-old son, live 
in Dan How Tong, Bak Soy Bow, ‘Toy 
Shun District, Kwangtung, China. Cor- 
poral Chin enlisted in the service last 
year. His wife, Mrs. Gee Shee Chin, 
lived in Hongkong when the Japs con- 
quered that city; he has not heard a 
word from her since. 

Knowing it was impossible to send 
financial assistance to his wife he ap- 
plied for an allotment for his mother and 
son. This was done through the aid 
of his squadron commanding office 
and the personnel office at the basic 
pilot school at his base. Now monthly 
checks are being forwarded to China 
for his mother and his son. 


Winters’s 70 


It was on Nov. 3 1873, as Gen. Grant 
was serving the first year of his second 
term as President of the United States, 
that a young gentleman of 18 entered 
the offices of the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany at Hartford, Conn., to do some 
work on mortality calculation. Today 
that same gentleman, Charles O. Winter, 
is still a member of the company’s ac- 
tuarial staff. 

To that record of length of service 
Mr. Winter has added an even more 
remarkable one of regularity. He has 


never missed a day because of illness. 





CHARLES O. WINTER, 
70 years with life 


Veteran finishes out 
insurance company. 





Now in his 88th year he reports regularly 
every morning at 8:30. 

Mr. Winter has no recipe for long- 
evity or for unfailing good health. But 
he stresses the fact that he has always 
lived a regular life, and that he has 
regularly gone in for exercise. He is the 
the only surviving member of a bowl- 
ing club formed many years ago. Gar- 
dening too—both flower and vegetable— 
has long provided much of his muscular 
activity, but now that he is leaving the 
lusty 80’s for the more mature 90's 
he has made his garden. smaller. He 
does not even consider retiring. 


Turtle in War Science 


The turtle is now wearing an Army 
Ordnance Service Ribbon, it seems. 
V. A. Lufi, commanding officer of the 
the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant, has said 
that the fighting Yanks already owe 
many thanks to “Myrtle the Turtle.” 

Armored vehicles now in production 
are of a design based on exhaustive 
studies of the turtle, he claims. “We 
wanted our tanks, tank destroyers and 
motorized artillery to shed enemy pro- 
jectiles as easily as the horny shell of the 
turtle sheds a horse’s hoof.” 

The new tortoise tank design has been 
“fire-streamed,” Capt. Lufi declared. 
“Automobile streamlining facilities 
smooth air flow,” he said, “while fire- 
streaming, borrowed from the turtle, 
produces projectile ricochet.” 


Pine Needle Tea 


Ordinary pine needles contain a 
wealth of Vitamin C, the scurvy-pre- 
venter> The American Indians were 
prescribing pine needle tea for scurvy 
400 years ago. Ina Science article, Dr. 
Maurice Donnelly of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service tells how this Indian 
remedy saved the lives of a party of 
French explorers under Jacques Cartier 
in Canada. Twenty-five of the party 
had already died of the scurvy, when 
Cartier came upon an Indian who had 
cured himself by the ancient pine needle 
tea remedy. The Frenchman tried the 
prescription himself on his men and re- 
covery set in immediately. In a week, 
the story goes, they used up all the 
foliage of a large tree. 


Drought-Proof Apples 


Edwin Bowen, Rappahannock 
County, Va. orchard man, says he has 
struck the keynote in producing apples 
that will withstand dry weather and 
make big yields. 
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UP AGAIN. The liner “Lafayette,” once the 
French Line’s “Normandie,” stands erect again 
after 21 months in New York harbor’s mud 


Six years ago Bowen’s orchard failed 
to produce apples as he believed it 
should. He laid the “crime” to dry 
weather. In the spring of 1938 he cut 
200 grafts from promising trees in his 
orchard, buried them for a time along- 
side a branch in mud and water. He let 
the grafts remain in their beds of muck 
until the spring of 1939. 

Then he stuck the grafts on to trees 
located in the driest parts of his big 
orchard. The grafts grew vigorously 
though other parts of the trees failed | 
produce. 

Bowen has been selling his “drought- 
resisting” apples in different parts « 
the Shenandoah Valley at $4.00 pei 
bushel. He says that the 200 grafts p: 
duced approximately 400 bushels. 


Rattlesnake’s Job 


From Texas comes the report tha 
rattlesnakes from the ranges of the Lo: 
Star State are now in strong demand |! 
medical laboratories, where they 
regularly milked of their venom for u 
in saving the lives of soldiers. 

Rattlesnakes have been definite! 
shown to have their use in the world 
said Dr. W. M. Goldsmith, Iowa biol 
gist, in telling of the results of* researc! 
in laboratories in many countries. 
is commonly known, he pointed out 
that the bite of a rattlesnake affects th 
victim in two ways—coagulates the blood 
and produces numbness. With this 
knowledge as am accepted fact scientis's 
for several years have been experiment- 
ing with the poison, Its potency to 
stop bleeding is now well. established. 

The venom is also being used in treat- 


ing asthma, chorea, arthyjtis, epilepsy. 
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Panama University Suspended 

Dismissal of a professor of Panama’s 
National University, who was accused 
of subversive activities, resulted last 
week in aqmajority of students going on 
strike in protest of the action. The 
government retaliated by announcing 
that those students who held govern- 
ment jobs would be dismissed. Classes 
at the University were suspended. 


Chilean Hydro 

The water power potentials of Chile, 
second only to Norway’s, is being har- 
nessed in an electrification project ex- 
pected to cost $100,000,000, over a 
period of 18 years. 

The program calls for harnessing the 
principal rivers of Chile, to be carried* 
out in three stages of six year eech. 
rhe cost of the first stage of the proj- 

t has been estimated at 25 million 
‘oll urs and will be financed by Corpor- 
icion de Fomento de la Produccion- 
Chile, which has offices in New York 
City. The organization has features of 
both the TVA and RFC. Capital is 
put up by the government; credits of 
6 Export-Import Bank are used. 

Immediate benefits from the project 
vill be an improvement in public serv- 
ices. Railroads will be electrified; in- 
ustries will shift from coal and oil to 
clectric power. An important result 

ill be establishment of a steel plant 
ear the naval base at Talcahuano. 
Initial production of hydroelectric 

ower calls for 6,000,000 kilowatts. 


Purchase of the necessary equipment 

: the electrical power project is being 

a by the Corporacion. Priorities 
already been obtained. 





CHILEAN PROBLEM. 


increased U. S. production of synthetic fertilizers troubles Chile. 


Growth of the F. A. B. 


The victory of a Brazilian air force 
plane over a U-boat last week not far 
from Rio de Janeiro spotlights the 
increasing efficiency of Brazil's young- 
est branch of her fighting forces. A total 
of 14 Nazi submarines have been chalk- 
ed on the credit side of Brazil's air force 
since the nation entered the war. The 
F.A.B. (Brazilian name for its air force) 
is not quite two years old. It was born 
late in January, 1941, when President 
Vargas combined the air forces of the 
army and navy with civil aviation, and 
put the whole unit under a new min- 
istry, headed by a civilian, J. S. Fiho. 

While Brazil gave birth to the well 
known pioneer of aviation, Santos Du- 
mont, many Jrazilians feel that Assis 
Chateaubriand is most responsible for 
making the nation air-minded. As own- 
er of a chain of newspapers and five 
radio stations, Sr. Chateaubriand made 
his personal enthusiasm for aviation 
known to his countrymen long before 
his country declared war. In response 
to his efforts, flying clubs*were formed 
and aircraft obtained to train young 
Brazilian men as a nucleus for the F.A.B. 

The determination of the new Air 
Minister to advance Brazilian aviation 
comes in the news that he has arranged 
with John Paul Riddle, founder of the 
Embry Riddle School of Aviation in 
Miami, to establish a Technical School 
of Aviation under his Ministry in Sao 
Paulo. There Brazilians will train for 
civilian as well as military aviation. 

The idea for this training center came 
about when Sr. Salgado Fiho visited 
this country recently, toured Mr. Rid- 
dle’s school at Miami, and watched 
Brazilians studying there. 
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improvement program must be financed through sales of her great natural nitrate stocks (above). 





“Bernice, you oughta 
i stay at home,” 
My husband said to me, 
“But today 
it’s every woman’s right 
To.help bring victory.” 
Semnmnesenntaith 
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SEND TODAY FOR NEW, 
FREE BOOK OF NAMES 


Full of fun—packed with the fascinating 
meanings of over 900 names and dozens of 
amusing cartoons. 
We'd like to send 
you this book free so 
you'll remember our 
name: “ETHYL.” It 
is.a trade mark name 
for antiknock fluid 
made only by the 
Ethyl Corporation. 
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“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 
| Det. M15, Box 18, Madison Sq. P. 0., H. ¥.C. 
| Please send me a freé copy of 
| “What's in a Name?” 
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Old Age Insurance 





Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and Generali 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write rad ctpsveds 


"7'}{) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 

dou ble-edge razor blades 

: performs miracles! * ‘Not 

necessary to change blades,’ 

writes one user. Another says, 
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Walter Lippmann 


The first annual 
“freedom award ” 
presented by Free- 
dom House, New 
York, to “an Amer- 
ican who has made 
an outstanding con- 
tribution to the 
cause of freedom,” 





went to Walter Acm« 
Lippmann, commentator on _ public 
affairs, whose column, Today and To- 


morrow, goes to some 170 daily papers 
with an estimated 8,000,000 readers. 

In presenting the award to Mr. Lipp- 
mann on the occasion of the second an- 
niversary dinner of Freedom House, 
Wendell Willkie emphasized America’s 
need for a “great educational process” 
in regard to its relations with the rest of 
the world, and declared that Mr. Lipp- 
mann was one of the country’s “most 
effective teachers”’—both in his column 
and in his recently published book, 
U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the 
Republic. 

Walter Lippmann, author of about 
a score of books on public questions, 
former editor of The New York World, 
of the New Republic and other publica- 
tions, and a former special secretary 
to the Secretary of War in the Wilson 
Administration, is generally considered 
one of the profoundest thinkers in 
America—a deep pundit of Brahman in- 
dependence and aloofness. 

By all tokens he should be a conserv- 
ative as the only son of a wealthy New 
York Jewish mz anufacturer, educated at 
private schools, in Europe and at Har- 
vard. Yet throughout his whole polit- 
ical career he has waved the Liberal 
banner. 

While at Harvard, young Lippmann 
was deeply impressed by the misery fol- 
lowing a fire in a poor section of Bos- 
ton. One immediate result was the 
founding of the original Harvard So- 
cialist Club by himself and John Reed, 
who later became a noted radical. 
Teaching philosophy at Harvard the 
year following his graduation, Lipp- 
mann was chosen by Lincoln Steffens, 
then in the midst of his famous “muck- 
raking” publications, to help investigate 
the corruption in “big business.” 

After a brief editorial experience, 
Lippmann took the job of secretary to 
George R. Lunn, Socialist mayor of 
Schenectady, N. Y.—the first Socialist 
administration of any important city in 
the East. Lunn and Lippmann cleaned 
up the corrupt political machine that 
had developed there during the city’s 
transition from a sleepy Mohawk Dutch 


_ Peace. 





town to a booming electrical manufac- 
turing center. But the two parted com- 
pany within a year. Lunn swung back 
to the Democratic ranks. Lippman re- 
mained a Progressive. 

Walter Lippmann is not only an in- 
dependent thinker but an independent 
actor. A captain in Military Intelligence 
in France in 1918, he was named to the 
American Commission to Negotiate 
He had previously aided Col. 
House in preparing peace data, but dis- 
agreeing with the Commission’s policies 
he resigned. In 1932 he supported 
Roosevelt and some of the New Deal 
policies. But he opposed others, and in 
1936 he voted for Landon. In 1940 he 
was syndicating his column through 
The New York Herald-Tribune, a Re- 


publican newspaper, bike’ refused to 
support the Republican candidate, 
Willkie. 


Some of Lippmann’s former Liberal 
associates have accused him of moving 
steadily “to the right” with the increase 
of his prosperity and prestige. Others 
have called his liberalism intellectual 
rather than practical. 

But Lippmann goes on making up his 
own mind and expressing his own opin- 
ions. 


Amos Alonzo Stagg 


Back in the 1880’s when American 
football was in its turbulent infancy, 
with its “block game” and momentum 
mass plays that broke bones, one of the 
standout stars of the formidable Yale 
“Bulldogs” was big Alonzo Stagg. In 
this year of 1943, at the beginning of 
the football season, there trotted out on 
the field of the College of the Pacific, 
in California, a team of huskies led by 
this same Alonzo Stagg, head coach. 

Thus practically the whole history of 
the game (it got its start in the late 
70’s) is encompassed in the active foot- 
ball life of this one man, now 81 years 
old—and still going strong. 

One of the most 
famous players and 
teachers of the 
game, this Grand 
Old Man of Foot- 
ball has devoted 
virtually his whole 
life to it. After 
leaving Yale in 
1888 he became 
director of athletics 
for summer student conferences in Mas- 
sachusetts and Wisconsin. But his 
name, and most of his fame, is linked 
with Chicago University where he be- 
came Director of Physical Culture in 
1892. He stayed there turning ,out 
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great football teams, until 1933, wh 
he left to become coach of the Colle 
of the Pacific. He is still a profe. 
emeritus at Chicago. ‘ 

Coach Stagg was a regular repres 
tative at collegiate football confere: 
for many years. He began to se 
on the football rules committee in 19: 
and is now a life member of the bo. 
He was a member of the American Co 
mission at the Olympic Games at Ath: 
(1906), London, Stockholm, Antwe 
Paris, Amsterdam and Los Angeles, « 
ing as athletic adviser and sometin 
as coach. 

The Grand Old Man has recei: 

many honor ary degrees and awards, 
cluding one in 1939 for 50 years 
service to the game. When he fina 
gives up coaching football teams 
name will continue to be connected wit 
the game, for the great athletic field 
the University of Chicago was nam 


“Stagg Field” in 1914. 


Back in 1917 
young Nayy med 
ical pharmacist at 
Brest, France, im- 
pressed with the 
marvels of .Ameri- 
can medicine and 
surgery among the 
battle wounded, 
conceived the idea 
of an enduring monument to Ameri 
medical pathfinders. That was Fra 
F. Law, now president of John \ 
eth & Brother, Inc. Five years ag 
he put the idea to work by havi 
his firm commission the muralist, Dee 
Cornwell, for 12 annual paintings 
the great figures in the history of Am« 
ica’s medicine. 

On November 5—the Friday of N 
tional Pharmacy Week—the fifth pail 
ing, entitled “The Father of Americ: 
Pharmacy,” will be unveiled at a con 
memorative dinner in Philadelphia 
Barclay Hotel. The portrait will be th 
of William Proctor, Jr. (1817-1872 
founder of the American Pharmace: 
tical Association, who became world 
famous for his work in the standardiz 
tion of drugs. 

Too many 19th century compound 
failed due to varying methods of pre] 
aration. Proctor corrected this throug! 
his works on standarization. His co: 
tributions to the literature of Pharmac: 
are said to have been * ‘greater tha 
those of any other American.” 


A Quaker, he went to Philadelphia : 
a boy from Baltimore, was graduate: 
from the Philadelphia College « 
Pharmacy in 1837, and soon became 
professor at the same school. He wa 
for some time editor of The America 
Journal of Pharmacy. Cornwell's pai 
ing shows him studying a formula. 
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Health in the Services 

The Government has just reported 
comprehensively on the health of its 
{rmed Services. The news is good. 

An average of a little over three out 
of 100 Army personnel in this country 
were off duty due to sickness or non- 
battle injuries at any given time during 
1942. The rate was somewhat lower 
abroad, even including battle injuries. 

The Navy’s “noneffectives” during 
1942 were only two out of ev ery hun- 
dred, an all-time low. Uncle Sam says 
that this good health record for the 
Services beats that of 1941 “and con- 
tinues good in 1943.” 


Anesthetic Cold 


A form of “quick freeze” may replace 
the ether cone one of these days as a 
surgical anesthesia. Writing in Hygeia, 
Lieut. Barclay Moon Newman, U. S. 
N. R., traces the history of experiments 
along this line for the past 150 years, 
concluding with the work begun in 1938 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, by 
Dr. Temple Fay and his associates. 
“Cold slows down all the processes 
life,” writes Lieut. Newman. “In 
any operation, the shock produced by 
the body’s own poisons is one of the 
chief dangers. When a part of the body 
is thoroughly chilled, it produces less 
of the poisons that need to be thrown 
off. Not only are the nerves numbed— 
which happens when an anesthetic like 
ether is used—but all the flesh surround- 
ing the nerves is numbed and inhibited 
s well.” 


Anti-Malaria Drug 

A new drug has been found to com- 
bat malaria, according to Dr. Warren 
I Draper, assistant to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
But he does not describe it. The 
|apanese—despite the fact that they con- 
trol the quinine-producing Dutch East 
Indies—are themselves constantly search- 
ing for malaria cures or preventatives, 
nd rewards for such a discovery have 
been offered over the Tokio radio. 

Draper did say, however, that 

the new drug must be administered in 
larger doses than quinine, that it is a 
South American product, and that it will 
soon be available to civilians. 


The mortality of mothers in the 
nited States has dropped from be- 
veen six and seven deaths per thousand 

e births a year to less than two per 
hosel in the last ten years. Mean- 
while the birth rate has increased. 
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DO YOU WANT TO GET AHEAD? IMPROVE YOURSELF? 

GAIN PERSONAL HAPPINESS? WIN BUSINESS SUCCESS? 
Then You Want These Two Books... 


SEVEN STEPS TO PERSONAL SUCCESS is really seven separate 
books, they are brought together for the first time within the 
covers of a single, low-priced volume! 


The information contained in the seven sections 


of this book is specific and directly “2 00 


able to your own needs. Only 


How to Develop Self-Confidence and Will Power 
shows you how to build up your initiative and crea- 
tiveness, how to banish fears, how to go after the 
things you want. 


How to Develop a Winning Personality shows you 
how to appraise your personality and how to make 
it work for you, 


How to Win Friends shows you how to judge peo- 
ple, how to act and how to talk with various types. 


How to Keep Physically Fit shows you a scientific 
guide for eating, exercising and many other health 
subjects. 


How to Use English Effectively shows you how to 
increase your vocabulary, how to improve your gram- 
mar, spelling and pronunciation. 


How to Train Your Mind shows you an invaluable 
memory training system. 


How to Sell Yourself shows you not only how to - oe 
get a job but how to develop your latent talents to 348 PAGES 
win promotion and keep the job. 





Regardless of your age, sex, or occupation you need this book. It 
may prove to be a turning point in your whole life. .Order your 
copy now! .Use the Order Blank Below. .Examine it for 5 days 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, return it to us at the end of 
5 days and your money will be refunded immediately. 


ARE YOU SHY? 
DO YOU YIELD TO FEAR? 


HAVE YOU AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX? 
Then This Book Will Help You! 


It will give you a definite workable plan 
for conquering shyness, insecurity, inferi- 


ority complex and for achieving 

mental confidence. Postpaid . 1 .00 

HELP YOURSELF TO HAPPINESS 
by DAVID SEABURY 


Offers careful analyses of the common 
mental complaints and also gives definite, 
practical methods by which they can be 
overcome through self-treatment. The 
author first discusses such simple nega- 
tive states as the inferiority complex, feel- 
ings of shyness, hypersensitivity, uncertainty, hesitation, inse- 
curity, fear, anxiety, and the more ordinary sexual difficulties. 
Then he proposes numerous MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ideas and techniques to be used prncecccccccccccncnccccccces 
as “‘mental medicine.’’ Though ¢ PUBLISHERS BOOK sERVICE, 

P P ¢ 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 

simple in the extreme, these 4 washington 18, D. C. 

are based on profound truths Please send me the books checked below: 
discovered by modern psycho- 0 THE SEVEN STEPS TO PERSONAL SUCCESS 
logy. Presented in the lan- (] HELP YOURSELF TO HAPPINESS. 
guage of everyday life, they Remittance enclosed. Send Postpaid. 

can be easily followed by the 
untrained reader. The aver- 
age individual will find this 
book stimulating and_ ex- 
engine helpful. plies same 5 
a uarantee a les as on 

the book above. Aa eceisidiainininstonssmiecesnpstsieneametaiaiiaial 
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Send C. O. D. I will pay postman plus a few 
cents postal charges. 
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The Dept. That Never Was 


“Schoolhouses,” said Horace Mann, 
“are the republican line of fortifications. 
During the week of November 8, civic 
and educational organizations of the 
country will observe the 23rd annual 
American Education Week. Its general 
theme will be “Education for Victory.” 
In anticipation of this observance, 
Pathfinder asked Hugh Russell Fraser 
to write the story of the 50 year strug- 
gle that preceded the establishment of 
a Bureau of Education in the Federal 


government. It is presented herewith. 


Horace Mann was not an ordinary 
person. Mann's reasoning was very 
simple: Of what value are our free in- 
stitutions—even the Constitution of the 
United States itself—if the people, 
through lack of education, do not have 
the intelligence to understand them? 
How can representativ e government en- 
dure without education for all? 

And so on April 20, 1837—eighteen 
days before the nation was to plunge 
into the greatest depression in its history 
—Horace Mann took the proffered post 
of secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. As president of 
State Senate, he had led the fight for 
the new agency, and now he was ready 
to take up a great crusade—a crusade 
that was to reform the school system of a 
state, and astound a nation. 

It was, however, an inauspicious mo- 
ment. The minds of his fellow-Ameri- 
cans were on a world that had fallen 
apart. On May 10 the New York banks 
shut down. ‘Two days later the Phila- 
delphia banks followed. Other cities 
did likewise. A world-wide depression 
was under way. Thousands were out 
of employment. Rioting broke out in 
the streets. Horace Mann’s hero, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, confided to his journal: 
“Society has played out its last stake. 
It is checkmated. Young men have no 
hope. Adults stand like day laborers 
in the streets. The present generation 
is as bankrupt of principles as of prop- 


erty.” : 
And Daniel Webster, speaking in 
Detroit, declared: “It is inconceivable 


that conditions can ever right them- 
selves.” 

Horace Mann chose one of the dark- 
est hours in the nation’s history to be- 
gin a fight for Education. He was a 
dynamo of energy. He began collecting 
facts and statistics and spreading them 
everywhere. He talked to teachers. He 
organized meetings of educators. In 
every corner of the state his gospel of 
“More schools: Better schools” began to 


Year after year for twelve 


penetrate. 
years he issued an annual report. 
There was nothing stuffy about the 


annual report. It was exciting reading. 
It told a strange and incredible story 
of progress, and painted in vivid terms 
the need for more. Nothing fazed Hor- 
ace Mann. When the 1840 census 
came out and showed only 550,000 il- 
literates over 20 years of age in the 
country, Mann said it was wholly in- 
accurate, And what is more he proved 
it by evidence so complete that none 
dared to argue the question. The true 
figure, he insisted, was more than 700,- 
O00. 

Meanwhile, what intrigued the in- 
telligent citizen most was Mann’s elabor- 
ute annual reports on the status of edu- 
cation in Massachusetts. Soon edu- 
cators all over the country began to won- 
der why a similar excellent job could 
not be done for the whole country. 

Over in Connecticut, 27-year-old 
Henry Barnard, secretary of the State 
Board of School Commissioners, knew 
all about Mann’s performance in col- 
lecting and spreading information on 
Education. In 1845 he suggested that 
a similar agency be set up for the Fed- 
eral Government. Nothing happened. 
The idea was too novel. 

That was in 1847. Barnard, follow- 
ing on Mann’s gleam, clung to the 
notion. Between 1851 and 1859 he 
appeared before conventions of the 
American Institute of Instruction, the 


Association for the Advancement of Edu- 


cation and the National Teachers As- 
sociation to propose a national educa- 
tional agency as a division of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Finally, in 1866, a man of iron joined 
him. He believed there had been 
enough talk about ‘it all and the time 
had come for practical, political action. 
That as tall, steely-eyed, 37-year-old 
Emerson E. White, former mathematics 
instructor at Cleveland University, then 
president of the Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation and of the National Association 
of School Superintendents. 

White had attended many a meeting 
where the idea had been discussed. He 
determined that the convention of the 
National Associatior of School  Super- 
intendents in February in Washington 
would be the last one to “end in mere 
talk.” 

The convention members listened to 
him. A committee of three was promptly 
named to petition Congress on the sub- 
ject. White himself was named chair- 
man. He did not content himself with 
merely drawing up a memorial. There 
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was really only one practical way 
getting the thing started. Introduc: 
bill in Congress. 

He went to see Rep. James A. C 
field of Ohio. What White told 
future President is not known. Wh 
ever it was, it galvanized Mr. Garfi 
into action. No sooner had the « 
vention adjourned than the latter 
troduced in the House of Represen' 
tives a bill, written by Emerson 
White, for a Federal Bureau of Edu: 
tion. 

The bill was tersely written and p: 
vided that: 


“There shall be established at the . 
of Washington, a bureau of education, | 
the purpose of collecting such statist 
and facts as shall show the condition « 
progress of education in the several stu 
and territories, and of diffusing such 
formation respecting the organization 
management of schools and school syst 
and methods of teaching, as shall aid ¢ 
people of the United States in the est 
lishment and maintenance of efficient sc} 
systems and otherwise promote the ca 
of education throughout the country.” 


So far so good. Now Superintend 
White summoned the educational for 
of the country to back the bill. Exact 
27 days after it went to committee 
was reported out—with one import: 
change—namely, the name of the 1 
agency was changed from Bureau 
Education to Department of Educatio 


Now the battle began in earnest. T! 
bill came up for debate on June 6, 186/ 
Garfield, as expected, led off with 
definition of its nature and purpos: 
He was not a good speaker. Hostili! 
to the bill as unconstitutional and a 
waste of money was apparent in t! 
House. Before Garfield finished speal 
ing, however, it was whispered around 
the chamber that Ignatius Donnelly 0 
Minnesota was to take the floor fo: 
major speech. The news raced |i! 


wildfire through the corridors, and 


through the doors came 
Congressman. 


many an abse 


Donnelly, known among his friend 

s “the Daniel Webster of the West 

and among everybody generally as 01 
of the great orators of the day, had ha 
a meteoric career. Born in Philadelphi« 
he moved to the Minnesota country an 
at 27, was elected lieutenant-governo: 
It was only a step to election to Cor 
giess as a Republican. 


light to colleagues. 


So, on this June 6th, 1866, as Gar- 


field came to the close of his well 
reasoned but halting remarks, Donnell 
strode to the well of the House. 


as he began: 


“Is it not a shame, Mr. Speaker, that th 
nation which rests solely and alone upo 


the intelligence of the citizen—without 
which it could not exist for-one hour— 


His mastery o! 
the spoken and written word was a de- 


Ever\ 
eye in the chamber was riveted on him 
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by two votes—61 to 59! 
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sho uld have done literally nothing to rec- 
nize _Edueation? 
““\We will be told that we have left this 
: the States. Yes, and we have had a 
Rebellion as a consequence! The attempt 
to invert the pyramid and build a | gece 


wise nation upon an ignorant, bigoted and 
brut oleae population has cost a half a 
million lives and $4,000,000,000 of public 


debt. And it will cost us still more. We 
not make bricks without straw. We 
t build a republic without intelli- 


Ca 


Civilization is nothing more than edu- 
We excel the Past because we 
swept a wider field of observation. 
it is something to feel that upon this 
e we are in the forefront of Civilization 
the masters of the future. We carry 
burden of the world upon ovr 
lders. No human prescience can cal- 
the results of our destruction to the 
e of humanity. Let us therefore elimi- 
that which is more dangerous than 
ry—ignorance. 
Pass this bill and you give education 
ithpiece and a rallying point. While 
ill still have no power to enter into the 
States and interfere with their systems, 
vill be able to collect facts and_report 
1 to Congress. It will throw a flood of 
t upon the dark places of the land. 
It will form a public sentiment which will 
’ to increased activity the friends of 
Education everywhere; it will advance its 
k from the bright villages of the North 
lowly huts of the poor white and the 
rer freedmen of the South. 
Pass this bill and after-generations will 
bless your work. The hope of Agassiz may 
be realized, or even that greater dream 
of Bacon—‘that university with unlimited 
to do good and with the whole 
paying tribute to it!’” 
\ pin could almost have been heard 
irop. Donnelly was well aware of 
hostility around him. Yet he spoke 
on for an hour. Years later he was to 
ire fame and fortune—both forgot- 
now—as an author and as one of the 
iders of the Populist Party. But 
r was he to render so signal a serv- 
humanity as he did in this great 
for H.R. 276. 
Che opposition was surprised. It had 
ted on an easy defeat of the bill. 
the well of the House now they sent 
K Andrew J. Rogers, New Jersey 
Democrat. Rogers, a former school 
her from the town of Newton, ar- 
that nothing like.this bill had ever 
brought up before; that it would 
ist another Government bureau; 
in any case, was unconstitutional. 
t last came the vote. The bill lost 
But Donnelly 
Garfield were alert. A motion was 
fo reconsider and consideration 
motion withheld for the present. 
gave the friends of education a 
e to rally. Suddenly, on June 19, 
the parliamentary situation looked 
the motion to reconsider was 
up. The bill passed, 76 to 48. 
w it was up to the Senate. Would 
Senate agree? Senator Trumbull of 
is thought it would. And he had 
erful friends, among them Senator 
rles Sumner of Massachusetts, who 
ted to give the new department 





Cabinet status, and Senator Stewart of 
Nevada, already an outstanding cham- 
pion of conservation and now a friend 
of education. The bill was passed by a 
voice vote on February 26, 1867. A 
motion to reconsider was defeated on 
March 1, and 24 hours later President 
Andrew Johnson, whose friend, Lyman 
Trumbull, had put the bill through the 
Senate, signed the measure. 

Nine days later, March 11, President 
Johnson asked Henry Barnard of Con- 
necticut, now president of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, to be the first com- 
missioner of education. The Senate 
confirmed him by unanimous vote. 

Now began a curious drama. Barnard 
had hardly started to work than the op- 
position in Congress succeeded after the 
passage of only 16 months in reducing 
the new agency from the status of a de- 
partment to that of a bureau in the 
Department of the Interior. 

A. politician, Orville H. Browning, 
was Secretary of the Interior. He was 
a law partner of another party hack, 
Thomas E. Ewing. Browning did not 
want to be bothered with Barnard’s 
little bureau and on November 30, 1868 
testified that “all legislation dealing with 
a department or bureau of education 
should be wiped off the statute books. 
There is no necessity for knowing any- 
thing whatsoever about education.” 

No more amazing a statement has 
ever been made by a cabinet official and 
no one but Orville H. Browning, who 
had used his influence with Lincoln to 
swell the profits of his law firm, could 
have made it. But it had its effect. 

On July 1, 1869 Commissioner Bar- 
nard’s salary was reduced to $3,000; 
and he was given only 2 clerks at 
$1,200 each, plus a fund of only $600. 

So nettled was Barnard by all this, 
as well as by the continuing ‘attacks in 
Congress, that he asked the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to in- 
vestigate his bureau. On February 16, 
1869, the committee gave it a clean bill 
of health, reporting: “It is a matter of 
amazement that so vast an amount of 
material could have been collected and 
rendered available for future use at so 
small an expense to the Government.” 

But Barnard was discouraged. (Con- 
gress, he complained, had cut his print- 
ing funds, and his office had been moved 
about from place to place without con- 
sulting him. And so, on March 15, 
1870, he resigned, returning to his mon- 
umental American Journal of Education. 

But the Bureau—it was designated the 
Office of Education in 1929—continued, 
growing with the years. Always in the 
background, sustaining it ‘in the dark 
hours of the early days, was the inspir- 
ing example of Horace Mann in Mas- 
sachusetts, the faith and determination 
of Ohio’s Emerson White, and the dream 
of Minnesota's Donnelly. 





























For the New Baby 


A Baby Record Book 
Different From Any 
You Have Ever Seen 


ABY'S BOO 


Created by the Famous 


A new kind of baby book such 
as only Tony Sarg could create. 
It’s both a record book and a 
photo album! In words and 
snapshots, it records gayly all 
the interesting and amusing 
highlights in a child’s first years. 


Part of every illustration is 
printed in ~pink, and over this 
you paste the appropriate pho- 
tograph, writing names, dates, 
and other facts in the spaces pro- 
vided. There are places for 
Baby’s arrival, his fingerprints, 
first words and the first picture 
he draws — all in enchanting, 
colorful settings. 


It will be the child’s first book, 
from which years later, Mother 
can read him a tale in which he 
is the hero, and the members 
and friends of the family the 
chief characters. 


Beautifully bound and boxed 
only $2.00 


If there’s a new baby in your 
house or the house of a friend 
or relative ... or ababy coming 

. . by all means, present this 
lovely book,. done in full color. 


ORDER TODAY 
Money Back If Not Satisfied. 


"(ir Ramet cea iets erties alt 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Send me 
BABY BOOK at $2.00 each. 


{[] Cash enclosed, send prepaid. 
[} Send C. 0. D. I will pay postman plus 
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' copies of TONY SARG’S New 
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: postage and mailing charges. 
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Every Catholic Home Should 
Have this Exquisite, New 


CALVARY 


SHRINE 


Container for Holy Water, etc. 


For Sick Calls... Last Rites 
Stands 15” high; 9” wide; 5” deep. 


GUARANTEED NOT 
TO TARNISH OR FADE 


On base of the Shrine is a regular 
Church Vitual Light Candle inserted in 
a guaranteed, heat-resisting, fifteen-hour 
candle glass. 


The LORD'S IMAGE and the beauti- 
fully designed gate are made of white 
molten metal, finished in 14-K_ gold 
flake. It rests artistically on high ma- 
hogany furniture base. Mirrored glass, 
sure colored, not synthetically dyed. 
This Authentic Shrine is a sacred ne- 
cessity for your home. Be prepared for 
the visit of the Priest. 

Order NOW. preciated Holiday 
Gift. If you will yee gift card, we will 
enclose and ship anywhere in U.S. Send 
US only $1.00 Pay balance of $6.95 
lus a few cents postage, on DELIV- 
ERY. Or, if you prefer, send your 








check 6r money order for entire moder- | 
ate cost of $7.95, and we will prepay 
shipment. Excise Tax exempt. Satisfac- 

tion fully guaranteed. 


P.O. BOX 357 DENVER, COLO. 


Samuel Savene 









Yisocates 


“DIVINE LOVE and : WISDOM" 


explains clearly and rationally 
the operation of Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom in the creation 
of the universe, including man as 
the chief end of creation. Big 
618-page book sent without fur- 
ther cost or obligation on receipt | 
of 6 cents. 


SWEDENBOR@ FOUNDATION, Ine. | 
Room 1623, 51 East 42nd Street, New York 








ifiSend You 
THIS SUIT FREE.w.:- 


Will YouWear ItandShowItto Friends? 


I need a reliable man 
to-measure, all- wool DEMONSTRA HON SU[ Tray _—. 


tise my famous Union clothin nd take orders. You | 

can make up to $12.00 in a day y line contains over 
00 quality fabrics, all couanttomal values, guaranteed. 
ou need no oxpertes ence vel as 3 I supeis ov everything 










required. Vitis today, us about y youre age, | 
Bis:-42° REE outht. INEFIELD, 1300 West | 

eet, Dept. Y-763, Chicago, Mlinois. 

AST ee vi Miseries Relieved 
Mucous Loosened | 


60¢ TEST FB Tablets may ease those choking, gasp- 
ing, wheezing asthma attacks so quick ani 

pA you’ll be amazed! Satisfaction or money back. 60c at 
drag stores. Toke as directed. Ask for FB ‘ablets today. 


Get Your FB TABLETS Today! 
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What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son ot 
man, that thou visitest him?—ath verse of the 8th Psalm. 


Interfaith Award 


In Hartford, Conn., an annual citi- 
zen'’s award, sponsored by the Hartford 
Post of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, is made to “the citizen in 
Hartford who has contributed most dur- 
ing the year to promote interfaith re- 
lationships.” This year’s award has just 
been voted to the Rev. Thomas F. 
Hayes, assistant pastor of St. Michael’s 
Roman Catholic Church, for his work as 
organizer and leader of the St. Michael's 
Boys Brigade, which includes in its 
membership boys of different races and 
creeds. 


Religion Briefs 


This month both the Catholics and 
the Jews are setting aside special read- 
ing days. November 7 to 13 will be 
National Catholic Book Week. Novem- 
ber 20 to December 19 will be observed 
as Jewish Book Month, the last week 
of which will be Jewish Book Week. 


Word comes from Hongkong that 
Japanese occupation authorities are 
planning to enroll all religious denomina- 
tions there in a church alliance under 
their control, each church group to be 
loyal to the Japanese authorities but 
allowed to preserve. its individual con- 
fession, rituals, and organization. 


“The Robe,” Lloyd C. Douglas's best 
seller, is to be filmed independently by 
Frank Ross for RKO release. Whether 


or not the Christ character will be de- 

















Sermonette 


At a time when it seems as if 
the individual counts for nothing, 
that he is but a number in a prob- 
lem of fire power in strategy, of 
logistics in transit, manpower 
hours in production—when so 
many are giving themselves over 
to the inertia of individual help- 
lessness—that very time is the mo- 
ment when the individual counts 
most. It did not make so much 
difference a few years ago whether 
you were a hard-headed, keen- 
minded, sensitive-hearted Christ- 
ian, because the trends of life 
were in that direction. The stream | 
of life was for the ideas Christ- | 
ianity professed. It was natural | 
for a man to be free, and generous 
and good. But now, when life is 
regimented into the patterns of 
totalitarianism, the future of our 
common life depends upon the 
individual who does not think of 
men, or of himself as one of them. 
as helpless cogs in a _ hopeless 
situation, 


Rev. Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers 
Broadway Congregational Tab- 
ernacle, New York City 


















A sear h 
has begun for suitable actors to portray 
the Disciples. 


picted has not been decided. 


At their biennial convention the | 
versalist Church reported an average 
annual membership gain of 3,490 during 
the past five years, bringing to 82,7 
the number of Universalists in the U. S. 





Wide Wor 


THE WEARY AND THE HEAVY LADEN, who came to Matanuska Valley, U. $. Government relief 
project in Alaska, several years ago built this church. Since that time, God has prospered them 


Pa 








America’s Young Delinquents 


Current Government figures show a 
increase in juvenile delinquency 





— ce 1940. Divorces, fathers in the 
iy, working mothers, family migra- 
to crow ded war centers where the 
ae as gsters have no friends, are among 
ing, reasons for it. 
rob- FBI records show that girls caused 
> of ut two-thirds of the increase in 
mwoer ; " ° ° : 
a nile delinquency. Their major of- 
over fences are vagrancy, commercialized 
el p- disorderly conduct and drunken- 
mo- 
unts 
such Boy delinquents, up only 11%, as 
ther inst the girls’ $8%, are being booked 
— | assault and drunkenness. The 
rist- . ”> “fr ”? 
life Vandal” and “Commando gang” trou- 
eam | blemakers slash movie’ seats, set 
rist- | “milk” parking meters and steal 
ares as a means of showing grown-ups 
rOuUs Bs ° 
le is are as brave and daring as their 


of + brothers in the service. 


our | atest change in boys’ crimes is 
the | 1 
coe | it is the boy from the well-to-do 


em. y who.is being brought into court 
creasing numbers since the war. 
boys from the right side of the 
the FBI believes, are stealing 
thrills, or to build up egos unwit- 
humbled at home by parental 
of war-hero sons or friends.. In 





less 





( ecticut, a millionaire’s son was 
searcl it stealing a “piggy ’ bank contain- 
vortray 2.47. He told police he had been 


ing around with an older boy in the 
Uni- ce. He stole the bank to show him 


a e got guts, too.” 

ain Girl delinquents are the most serious 

g9 773 onal problem, however. Their record 
US. commercialized vice is up 64% 





over the 1941 figures. The average age 
of offenders has dropped from 18 to 16. 
Examinations of these girls have shown 
that they are frequently infected with 
social diseases. 

Runaways are nothing new in juve- 
nile delinque ney, but the war has added 
more of them, especially the younger 
girls, to the police list. When located 
by welfare agencies, the girls seem eager 
to return to their homes. They accept 
the tickets, board bus or train, but slip 
away again somewhere en route. 


called 


are fre- 


The junior miss delinquents, 
“pick-up girls” by the police, 
quently of good family. Many are vic- 
tims of “uniform hy steria,” the lure of 
the uniform causing them to go where 
soldiers and sailors congregate. 

The unfortunate part about the juve- 
nile delinquency problem is that it is not 
boys and girls with previous criminal 
records who have caused the 16% 
Community leaders in many localities 
are beginning to work out successful 
measures to keep their youngsters out of 
trouble. Curfews have been established 
in some cities. YMCA and USO staffs 
work out specific programs to occupy 
the spare time of the young -people. 
Dry Night Clubs, with a dance floor, 
juke box and an informal atmosphere 
have been started with great 
Church groups have been asked to help. 


rise. 


success. 


Leading clergymen of W shiogtinn S 
churches “pl: ice the responsibility for 
correcting juvenile delinquency directly 
on the church, and are having church 
committees meet with civic and educa- 
tional leaders to evolve a city-wide plan 
to bring it under control. 





Wide World 


WOMEN WELDERS sport sofety clothes as they attend welding school at Lewiston, Maine. 
Shields, mittens, leather jackets are “musts” for protection. The Order of the Day—*Safety First.” 





































































Recipe of the Week 
Butterhorn Rolls 


2 cakes yeast 
“4 cup lukewarm water 


—_— 


cup milk 
“% cup shortening 
Ye cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

5 cups sifted enriched flour (about) 

Soften yeast in lukewarm water. 
Scald milk. Add shortening, sugar, 
and salt. Cool to lukewarm. Add flour 
to make a thick batter. Add yeast and 
eggs. Beat well. Add enough more 
fiour to make a soft dough. Turn out 
on lightly fleured board and knead until 
satiny. Place in greased bowl, cover 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. When 
light punch down. g 
board and divide into four portions. 
Roll each portion thin like pie crust. 
Brush with melted butter or margarine 
and cut in pie shaped pieces. Roll up, 
starting at the wide end. Place on 
greased baking sheet, and let rise until 
double in bulk. Bake in moderately hot 
oven (425'F.) 15 to 20 


— 


Turn out on mixing 


minutes 


G. 1. Decorators 


In a workshop near Brick Church 
railroad station in East Orange, N. J., 
a group of women is busy every day 
from 9:30 to 1:30 scraping, pz ainting and 
mending second-hand furniture for use 
in servicemen’s lounges in Army camps 
and hospitals. 

The group has a dozen members on 
call who hurry to the workshop when- 
ever a “rush order” comes through from 
the New Jersey Chapter of the Red 
Cross. 

The ladies, members of the Women’s 
Club of Orange, recently celebrated 
their first. anniversary as furniture re- 
habilitators and decorators by moving 
into their larger quarters near the sta- 
tion. 

The project was started with old fur- 
niture from the attics of members and 
friends, but quickly expanded into 
second-hand porch furniture, old Morris 
chairs, unused bridge lamps and _ all 
varieties of tables. While some of the 
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ARM & 
HAMMER 


BAKING SODA 





whenever bicarbonate of 
soda is prescribed for 
hyperacid indigestion 
or any other condition.. 
you can use our baking 
soda with confidence. 


& HAMMER 













@ CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


& 
yf 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. » 





f Please send me FREE BOOK, describing a 
2 uses of Baking Soda, also a set of Colored ry 
Bird Cards (PLEASE PRINT NWAME AND ADDRESS) 
' 7-72 %| 
i | 
& 
NAME 
' § 
i é 
| STREET ADDRESS f 
4 a 
% a 
.' Cit’ Ok TOWN 4 | 
BUY ra 
WAR e 


BONDS a sa of 
eee 


women are repairing and varnishing, 
others are sewing on cushions and slip 
covers for completed pieces. The first 
batch of furniture went to nearby Camp 
Kilmer. 


Shoe Swap Centers 


In Atlanta, Georgia and a number of 
other southern cities, swap centers for 
children’s shoes are guaranteeing that 
outgrown shoes find new owners. Re- 
conditioned and disinfected, the shoes 
discarded by one child give another 
many. more months of work and play. 

The centers are not charity organiza- 
tions, but a wartime conservation meas- 
ure for all groups, since shoe rationing 
is pinching everybody's feet 
equally. The project in Atlanta, started 
last February, has had such success 
that this winter coats and 


about 


raincoats 





PATHFINDER 


will be exchanged there. 

To get a practical program rolling 
other communities the following su. 
gestions offered by the OPA will 
helpful: 

1,"Secure the Sponsorship of a ci 
group such as the Parent-Teachers’ 
sociation, women’s clubs, etc., to org 
ize and direct the drive. 

2. Set up a headquarters, such a 
public school basement, for the cent 
3. Let Boy or Girl Scout organizati 
make a house-to-house collection 
shoes and boxes. Collection bins 
convenient spgts can supplement 

4. Disinfect shoes by inserting 
sorbent cotton moistened with forn 
(obtainable at any drug store) in to 
shoes before placing them in a 
box or airtight container overni 
Next day, expose to air and sunli 
until formalin has evaporated. 
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Useful and Practical 


9361- 


4579—Complete 
For dolls measuring 14 to 
’ pattern for individual yardages. 


Price of each pattern 1i6c (in coins). 
book is only 10 cents. 





-Neat frock with pointy yoke and heart po 
Sizes 14 to 20, 
yards 35 inch fabric 


32 to 42. 


and 5% 


Size 16 requires ~< 
yard contrast 


up-to-date wardrobe for ‘dol 
22 inches in height 


9548—Trim apron with novel pockets. Sizes s! 
7 medium and ya 
35 inch fabric. 


large. Small size requires 2% 





Our latest fashio: 


Address all orders to PATHFINDER | 
Pattern, Department, 243 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. | 
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7629—These doilies are crocheted in easy 
Pattern contains full details. 


620—Colorful embroidery combines with crocheted 
o create smart linens. Pattern contains full details. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). Address all orders 
to PATHFINDER Needlecraft Department, 82 Eighth Ave- 
Fifteen cents more brings you 


nue, New York 1!, N. Y. 


our New 32-page Needlecraft Catalogue containing 
illustrations -of beautiful designs for embroidered linens, 
knitting, crochet, quilts, home decoration and toys. 





5. Have children aid in recondition- 
ing shoes by shining them. Put in new 
laces. Sort sizes and types. 

6. Get cooperation and advice of 
shoe dealers in the all-important task 
t seeing that the shoes fit properly. 

7. Don’t restrict those eligible for 
shoes, since a child needing a pair may 
not have any to turn in at the time. 

8. Enlist support of schools and 
teachers and see that sufficient publicity 
reaches parents on the work of the 

enter. 


The Surplus Was Jarred 


Home canners of Bergen County, 
New Jersey, have their pantry shelves 
filled with processed foods which would 
iave been plowed under or dumped on 
he rubbish heap had it not been for 
the ingenious idea of an Extension Serv- 

e Home Demonstration agent. Idea- 
yetter was Department of Agriculture's 
Elizabeth Berdan whose brain started 
licking when she saw a farmer dump 

load of first-class spinach, and order 

field of it plowed under because the 
holesale price would not repay him 
the cost of raising it. 

Miss Berdan knew such waste could 
e remedied by home-canners if a sys- 
em of direct contact with farmers could 
he established. She went to work on 
the problem, and in a short while ar- 
anged community clubs of women who 

ould can all farm-fresh produce the 
roducers of the region could not sell to 
ity markets. A volunteer leader was 
amed for each community; her phone 
umber was given to nearby farmers for 
nmediate contact whenever they had 
surpluses to sell. Upon hearing from 
the farmer, the leader ‘phoned the ladies 


Needlework Fun 


pineapple stitch. 


medailions 
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of her group to determine the number of 
bushels each could handle. 


The total was then relayed to the 
farmer who loaded his truck and de- 
livered the vegetables at the leader’s 
home, where the individual amounts 
were picked up sometime during the 
day. In several communities the Boy 
and Girl Scouts helped unload and de- 
liver. When farmers were unable to 
secure pickers for the crop, they ‘phoned 
a distress call to the community leader 
who rallied the ladies to the fields to 
pick their own food. 


Household Hints 


q When packing homemade cookies 
for the “folks away,” try placing a few 
large slices of apple in the box. The 
apple will add freshness and flavor, plus 
enough moisture to keep the cookies 
from becoming brittle and crumbly on 
the journey. 


@ An old sock that is too holey to 
darn has not outlived its usefulness. 
Worn like a glove, it becomes the ideal 
cleaning accessory for close corners 
around tapes and slats in venitian 
blinds. It is a time-saver and won't 
scatter the dust. 


@ Do you have size 18 hips and 16 
shoulders? Or a size 14 waist and hips 
that fit snugly into size 12? A new 
basic pattern maker for home sewing 
is scaled from size 4 to 46 so that even 
though your figure is not moulded along 
strictly standard lines (which few are) 
you can cut your pattern so as to assure 
a perfect fit. 


q A flat-type curtain rod nailed to 
the back of your dish shelf will provide 
a safe ledge for standing plates upright 
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HOW QUINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold— 
their chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief you can buy! 

Musterole helps break up local con- 
— in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, nee relieves cough- 
ing and tight, sore, aching chest muscles 
due to colds, In 3 Strengths: Children’s 
Mild, Regular, and Extra Strong. 





HAIR OFF 


Tthad ugly hair... was unloved... dis 
couraged, Tried many different products... even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developeda 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. J 
have hel 9ed thousands win beauty, love, happiness, 
My FREE book, “‘How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem,” explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. 


4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. N-27, Chicago. 









POLLEN AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of Bronchial Asth- 
matic attacks, intensified by pollen- 
laden air, may be reduced at this . 
season of the year...use Dr. R. Schiffmann’s 
Asthmador just as thousands have done for 70 
years. The aromatic fumes help make breathing 
easier ...caid in clearing the head... bring more 
restful nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or write for free 


% @ supply of all three to 
DR. R. SCHIFFMANN'S R. Schiffmann Co., Dept. 


ASTHMADOR M-9, Los Angeles 31, Cal. 
Million Dollar Remedy for 


BUNION PAINS 
Now Sent Free 


"Feel like a million dollars,”’ bunton sufferers 
cry, as famous Fairyfoot quickly relieves 
stinging bunion pain and misery. Now you, 
too, can rejoice—watch disfiguring swollen 
bunion grow smailer—no special shoes. 
Relieve your bunion pain fast without cost 
to you 












SEND NO MONEY 

Don't send a penny. Send today for full size 
FREE SAMPLE of Fairyfeot. Used by more 
than 3,000,000 since 1897 for painful bunions. 
No cost to you. Address 


FAIRYFOOT, DEPT. 3249 
1223 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, ll 


PICTURE 4) 
RING $4. 


Exquisite Onyx -like Picture Ring—made from pelal. Any F 
any photo, Send No Money! Mail photo with paper Mam 
strip for ring size. Pay postman only $1.00 plus post- NO 
$f°. Hand tinted 25c extra. Photo returned with ring. [BsaMuaan 
oney back guarantee. Send photo and ring size now. MONEY 
PORTRAIT RING CO., Dept. M-49 CINCINNATI, O. 


High School Course 


















FIM cl UL Many Finish in 2 Years 
os spetfiy on your Gmoens chtieice pera. to 
Sie poet Peete Td tor Bi. #. 


School, Dpt. H-841, Drexel st 58th. Chieage 
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» J% Inexperienced—Yet 
$1,000 on Writing 
in 18 Months 


““Since finishing your course 
1 have sold articles to The 
New York Times, Central 
Press Association, and vari- 
ous magazines. My writing 
netted me over $300 my first 
year and almost $700 the next 
six months. Despite a serious 
physical handicap, I am now 
able to make my living by 
writing.’’—Andreas Dorpalen, 
Gambrier, Ohio. 


Why Can't 





You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


S’ many people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They 
suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined 
to persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done’ by so-called “un. 
knowns.” Not only do these thousands of 
men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on social 
matters, household affairs, business, govern- 
ment, farming, human interest stories, gar- 
dening, and war activities, as well. 

Such material is in constant demand: Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
Was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy ‘‘cub” goes through 
the course of practical criticism—a~ training that 
turns out more successful authors than any other 
experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. 
It starts and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. And upon the very same kind of 
actual assignments given daily to metropolitan report- 
ers. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the 
individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by 
practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your 
own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, ab- 
sorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the ‘‘profession- 
al’ touch that gets your material accepted by editors. 
Above all, you can see constant progress week by 
week as your faults are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You 
Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal whether or not 
you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your 

wers of observation, your 
magination and dramatic 
instinct. You'll enjoy takin 
this test. There is no cos 
or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. 
Newspaper Institute 3 
Amefica, One Park Avenue, 
New York _- =~ 6S 
(Founded 1925). 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper Insti- 


tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 
approved by 


the 
Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and 
to facilitate all fi- 
nan transac- 
tions, a special per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to their ac- 
count with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, M on- 
treal. 





» * 


i 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- 
mation about writing for profit as promised 
in “‘Pathfinder,’’ Nov. 8th. 


Mr. 

Mrs. > 
Miss | 
en. ca wecspe pookeks 


(All correspondence confidential. ‘No salesman 
| will call on you.) 60-R-593 


ee ee eee 


Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America 


Newspaper Institute of America | 
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Milk Control Plans 


A milk jag, tied to wartime prosperity, 
is causing one of the Nation’s major 
economic headaches. With both pro- 
duction and consumption tremendously 
increased over pre-war years, the prob- 
lem is to find a way to distribute the 
supply equitably and avoid point ration- 
ing. The War Food Administration is 
now walking a tight rope in its efforts 
to accomplish those objectives. 


The annual production of milk has 
increased something like 10 billion 
pounds since 1940. Total output this 
year is expected to be about 118 billion 
pounds, That’s a staggering quantity 
of milk. But nutrition experts claim 
the population could use a lot more than 
that—perhaps 140 billion Ibs.—to good 
advantage in the years ahead. 

Consumption of milk has increased 
steadily under the stimulus of expanded 
income and more widespread employ- 
ment. As a result, there has been some 
encroachment on supplies needed to 
manufacture dairy products fot war 
purposes. Thus far in 1943, consump- 
tion of fluid milk and cream has been at 
the annual rate of 41 billion pounds, 
compared with 37.7 billion in 1942 and 
an average of 32.6 billion for the period 
1936-40. 

There are more dairy cows on farms 
this year than in 1942, but the produc- 
tion per cow is lower. Feed difficulties 
have been a big factor. Rationing of 
butter, cheese, and evaporated milk 
have helped make the supply go farther, 
as have the limitations on heavy cream 
ayd frozen dairy products, including ice 
cream. These aids have not been suffi- 
cient, however, to solve the fluid-milk 
problem. 

The WFA has taken several steps to 
try to avoid a general milk crisis. On 
September 8 it authorized its director 
of food distribution to regulate expand- 
ing fluid-milk sales through a system of 
dealer quotas. By September 30 con- 
trol over milk sales had been established 
in 13 areas. Six more were named 
October 12. The general provisions of 
another program, designed to protect 
dairy farmers against increases in the 
prices of dairy feeds above the Septem- 
ber 1942 levels, were announced Sep- 
tember 25, to be effective from October 
1 to December 31, 1948. 

This milk control plan involves neither 
point rationing nor curtailment of fluid- 
milk consumption below recent levels, 
according to WFA. Its principal fea- 
tures are control of sales by all fluid- 
milk dealers and producers who direct- 
ly serve consumers and a program of 








cooperation in milk conservation 
producers, dealers, health authoriti: 
and consumers in each area. The mi 

e, of course, is to to give t! 
public equitable distribution of the avai 
able supply. 


Under the plan separate quotas ma, 
be applied to deliveries to various class: 
of purchasers, such as wholesale outle: 
retail stores, restaurants, and homes. 
supplies are found to be inadequate to 
meet all demands, those most essentia! 
such as for hospitals, pregnant and nu: 
ing mothers, and infants will be m: 
first. WFA says everything possible \ 
be done to maintain fair sales distrib 
tions and to eliminate - discriminato: 
practices. 

Those in charge of the program s 
if it works, point rationing will be avoi 
ed. Rationing of a perishable produ 
such as milk, if it should become nec: 
sary, would be an administrative night 
mare, and would mean substantial 
ductions in fluid-milk sales in ma: 
markets. 





North Africa Plants Again 

The Foreign Agriculture Office of t! 
Department of Agriculture has made 
business of keeping its findings on t 
food situation in North Africa label: 
“Confidential.” Yet its reports ha 
been seen by a good many persons un: 
pledges of secrecy. The reasons we 
not entirely clear, inasmuch as the A 
people presumably found out all th 
was to know about stocks and pi 
ductive facilities while they were ha: 


ing around. And, after last week, 
didn’t make any difference, anywa 
President Roosevelt told just abo 


everything at a press conference. 

At first, it was revealed, the Unite 
States and Great Britain poured co! 
siderable quantities of food into occu 
pied portions of North Africa, some 
which went to civilians.- The area ha 
been bled white. Materials for bread 
making were the first items needed 
Once Lend-Lease swung into action 
arrangements were worked out wit! 
French authorities under which th« 
United States was repaid for the sup 
plies going to civilians. 

Later, agricultural experts attached 
to General Eisenhower’s staff helped t! 
North Africans get their agriculture bac! 
into shape. This winter, the farmers 0! 
Algiers, Tunisia and Egypt are not onl 
producing enough cereal crops to pr 
vide for their needs but will have 400 
000 to 500,000 tons available for e 
port. There are still appalling shortage 
of meat, fruit and vegetable crops. 
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‘Briefly Told 





VINO TO GRAPE JUICE. 


Apple Scarcity kept Washingtonians 
from munching during the last weeks 
of October. Grocers refused to sell 
the fruit under OPA’s maximum retail 
price. 


Christmas Tree Supply will be far less 
than last year’s. From 60 to 70% of 
the trees sold in the East come from 
Canada. Manpower shortage prevents 
their being cut this month. Atop that, 
there aren’t enough freight cars avail- 
ble to ship them down. 


Billion Dollars has been squeezed 
from Budget Bureau estimates for the 
National Defense Appropriations Bill 
of 1944 by a House sub-committee. 
Largest item eliminated was funds to 
build up a large stockpile for the Navy. 

Catch is, Navy will probably get the 
money some other way. 


California will pay $90,000,000 a 
ear out to needy aged citizens, under 
the old-age assistance law that raises 
her grants from $40 to $50 a month. 
During August, in spite of the man- 
power shortage, 153,412 persons there 
received checks totalling $7,253,788. 
253,788. 


Nazis are reported to be exacting ap- 
proximately five billion dollars a year 
n indemnities from European countries 
they have occupied, according to the 
British Foreign Office. 


Food Shortage is staring Australia in 
he face. Reason for it is too heavy 
vithdrawal of men from farms into 
Army. There is considerable agitation 
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International 
italian war prisoners, who learned about grapes for wine in their 
homeland, harvest the ripened grapes for grape juice on a farm near Chatavqua, New York. 


to send part of the Army back to the 
land for the 1944 crop season. 


Steamed up by farming job accomp- 
lished by Great Britain, Morton Tomp- 
kins, master of Oregon State Grange, 
hurried home from an inspection trip 
to England to urge plans for an inter- 
national conference of farm organiza- 
tions before the convention of the Na- 
tional Grange at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Deer Hides taken by hunters this fall 
are needed for war. War Production 
Board and the Fish & Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior have 
made an appeal to turn all hides into 
commercial channels for the manufac- 
ture of military equipment. In states 
where a in deerskins is prohibited, 
State Game Commissions will set up 
agencies to collect them. 


Farm Security Administration’s re- 
quest for a budget of $44,000,000 for 
the remainder of this fiscal year was 
flatly rejected by the House appropria- 
tions committee. J. H. Wood, regional 
FSA director, called it, “the most tragic 
thing that could happen to the nation’s 
food production program.” 


Italians in Sicily are camping on 
movie house steps since the Americans 
arrived. They're fed up with the five 
year diet of native and German propa- 
ganda films and want to see Hollywood 
shows again. Approximately 40% of 
the region’s movie theatres have re- 
opened, under joint direction of the 
Psychological Warfare Bureau and the 
Office of War Information. 





HARD OF HEARING? 


WELL KNOWN DOCTOR RECOM. 


MENDS SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT 


NEW YORE, N. Y. Dr. Ed- 
ward Parrish, former County 
Health Officer, well known 
author and lecturer on 
Health, says: “Thousands 
of people are hard of hear- 
ing, plagued by buzzing, 
ringing, hissing head noises, 
dizziness, clogged up feeling 
in ears, because of hard im- 
pacted wax that blocks ear 
canals and presses on sensi- 
tive ear drums. When this 
impacted wax is removed you 
hear clearly and distinctly 
again and get wonderful re- 
lief from those terrible head 
noises. 

To remove this wax safely 
I find a preparation called 
Orotune to be exceptionally ef- 
fective when used according to 
directions. I recommend Oro- 
tune to all my patients who 
are hard of hearing due to impacted wax.” 

Ask your druggist or Health Food Store for a bottle 
of Orotune or send name and address to Harvin Co., 
22 West 48 St., Dept. 492, New York 19, N. Y When 
it arrives pay postman $1 plus postage. (3 bottles for 
$2) if you send cash with order postage es x ees 
by _Harvin Co (Dept. 492), ,_ New York 19, 


1,000 EGGS 
in Every Hen 


If You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 


Ps , 


Dr. Edw. Parrish 


“The great trouble with the poultry business has 
always been that the laying life of the hen was too 
short,’’ says Henry Trafford, nationally famous Poul- 
try Expert, for nearly eighteen years Editor of ‘‘Poul- 
try Success.” 

The average pullet may lay 150 eggs or more—in 
second year may lay 100, Then she goes to market. 
Yet it has been definitely established that every pul- 
let hatched has from 1000 to 3000 or more egg germs 
in her system—and may be made to lay on a highly 
profitable basis for as long as five years—if given 
proper care. 

How to work to get up towards 1000 eggs from 
hens; how to get pullets laying. early; how to make 
old hens lay like pullets, greatly increase egg produc- 
tion; keep up heavy winter laying when eggs are 
scarce and prices highest; make slacker hens hustle. 
These and many other money-making poultry secrets 
are contained in Mr. Trafford’s 1000 EGG HEN SYS- 
TEM of poultry raising, one copy of which will be 
sent free to any reader of this paper who keeps six 
hens or more. Eggs this year will be in greater de- 
mand than ever—to take the place of rationed meat. 
Means big profit to the smart poultry keeper who can 
make birds produce. Mr. Trafford tells how. If you 
keep chickens and want them to pay with EXTRA 
EGGS, cut out this notice and mail with name and 
address to PENN POULTRY SERVICE, Suite 241A, 
333 No. 15th St., Philadelphia-2, Pa., and free copy 
of “THE 1000 EGG HEN” will be sent by return mail. 
—Advertisement. 







NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 
dows; leaves glass sparkling clear. No heating ng 1 

heavy buckets to carry. No rags, powders, spon bs o=- 
ois. No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust, dirt 
fog disappear like magic. Wonderful for auto windows, wi 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS =pic ofer sent im- 
send name at once. A ‘Aone 5! iy x do, direst. ae on Onio. 
just your name. KRIS Stte c co., 

















Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 

~ rd ~~ mends shoes, raincoats, boots—aeny- 
hing of 

on ate, 


cin” MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
tough overnight Flexible Non 
skid Waterproof. Went come 
off —querenteed 


SO-LO bie sins. 


RUNNY NOSE? 


Now... treat sniffles or runny nose 
due to nasal congestion . . . by using 
HALL’S TWO-METHOD TREAT- 
MENT! Loosens and — clear up 
phlegm-filled throat and nasal congestion 
or money back! Ask your druggist. Write 
for — Vitamin and Health Chart 
today 

F. i. Cheney & Co., Dept. 611, Toledo, O, 
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FOR JUST 
90 DAYS!” 


Says Al Williams 
Noted Health Advisor 
Tells How Thousands 
Regained Vitality! 


HIS NEW 


Explains How You Can Learn 
to Condition Yourself Against 


Headaches Colitis 
Nervousness 
Arthritis Anemia 
Blood Pressure 
and Other Ailments 


Are you run wWown, nervous, 
overweight, underweight, tired, 
sleepless, depressed? Do you know 
that “poor econdition’’ may be 
the basic cause of your trouble? 
Do you know what “poor condi- 
tion’’ really means? — that it 
can cause or aggravate many 
other ailments—including Indigestion, Constipation, Rheu- 
matism, Colds, Kidney and Liver Disorders? Would you like 
to learn how YOU, too, can get back into good condition? 

Al Williams, nationally known 
health advisor, has directed condi- 
tioning programs for more than 
37,000 men and women. If you are 
seeking renewed vigor and health 
improvement, send at once for his 
new, illustrated, free book, “YOUR 
HEALTH AND THE NEXT 90 DAYS”. Filled with 
amazing food facts and other valuable health Information. 
Explains astonishing results of scientific conditioning 
methods in ridding body of ailments caused by wrong 
living habits. Tells how you can adopt the Williams 
health principles in your own daily life, right in your 
own home. Send for this remarkable new book today, 
No cost or obligation. Penny postcard will 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM DEPT. 17 

542 So. Broadway Les Angeles, Calif, 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Kiutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. ’ (C) 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO.,. Box 3002-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


.¢ Learn Protitable Protession 
» in OO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


4 Many Swedish e 
4 or even more per 
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SURE ANCHORAGE-—Just keep right 
on the way you've been going, “telling 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” and you will please the 
large majority of your readers. I hate 
to think you may have to cut the size 
on account of the shortage in paper. 
But whatever you do, do not leave out 
that little verse from the Bible which 
you put in the lower left-hand corner, 
front page. Perhaps that is the best 
thing of all. It affords sure anchorage. 

C. T. Caldwell, D.D., Waco, Texas 


“Pathfinder” continues to carry a 
Bible verse in each issue. It appears in 
italic type at the top of the Religion 
page. 


EXCHANGE COLUMN-—To sstill  im- 
prove the paper I'd suggest you devote 
one small column to an exchange for 
we housewives to include articles dear 
to our hearts, such as flower seeds and 
bulbs, fancy work patterns, quilt pieces, 
etc. Also a good serial story would be 
greatly enjoyed by all, I’m sure; as well 
as a crochet pattern with full instruc- 
tions, added maybe each month. 

Mrs. Nettie Chapman, Phillipsburg, Mo. 


We do run a serial story—and the 
best one going—the news-of-living. 


PREDICTION—I predict that by 1992 
the groping es practically all 
political discussion will not be typical 
and that by then there shall be general 
acceptance of the straight and narrow 
path of sociological fact on which to 
base political procedure. 

We are now in the dark age socio- 
logically. The lack of comprehension in 
Europe in 1443 as to basic truth re- 
garding astronomy and geography illus- 
trates the lack of comprehension in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere in 1943 as to basic 
truth regarding sociology and political 
government. 

In the dim past mankind was just an- 
other kind of mammal, but this mam- 
mal developed a brain which now char- 
acterizes the human being: the real man 


or woman is what he or she is mentally, 


is found in such capacities as human 
life possesses in addition to those ca- 
pacities possessed by all mammals. 
Intelligent man can be seen only in 
effect. The fundamental question so- 
ciologically is whether or not the ordi- 
nary individual has the full right to pro- 
duce evidence of his intellectual ca- 
pacities: are my house, clothes, food 
to testify~to my ability to interpret 
the scene about me to human advan- 





tage or are these to become the exhi 
of a super state’s interest in the welf« 
of “the people”? 


Mary Allen Grant, Sparta, I 


ON THE FIRE—My main reason { 
subscribing to Pathfinder was not | 
cause of price but because of the co: , 
cise articles. In these days of Rush a: 
Paper Shortage my suggestion is BO|| 
DOWN. 

C. T. Butrin, Centerburg, O/:: 


Memo to Staff: Hold that lineage! 


o a 


PAPER STOCK—When my daily du: 
are done I read the Pathfinder by | 
electric light and there is no glare fro 
the light on shiny paper as on all : 
other magazines, so always use the ni: 
dull paper for a comfort on the ey: 
Dorothy Farr, Grasmere, N. 


And we have several comments fri 
those who like to read in bed, sayin 
that the “Pathfinder” does not slide | 
the knees in the manner of “slick” pay. 
or tend to snap shut like heavily coat 
English finish stock. 


2 2S ° 


IN ON A PASS-—Somebody subscril: 
for Pathfinder for me some time ag 
and, for the first time, I got acquaint: 
with it. Of course, I had seen copie 
from time to time and I had heard it 
quoted not infrequently. While I ap 
preciated the kindness of my unknow 
friend in sending the magazine to m 
1 found myself in the embarrassi: 
position of not wanting it around t! 
house where casual callers might see i! 
I would have written had I been a pa 
ing guest, but since I was not, I he: 
tated. What bothered me and made | 
mad were the advertisements. It » 
the same old stuff. the very cheape 
papers used to carry years ago. It wa 
the kind that was dishonest and harm 
ful, the kind no reputable magazines 
allow in their columns. 

Now today comes a new Pathfinde: 
I read the BETWEEN OURSELVES 
page first. It didn’t gee with those ads 
I decided now was the time to write my 
letter to the editor. But first I looked 
through the whole thing and, by) 
George, THEY WEREN’T THERE’ 
Congratulations—The first fifty hardest 
are over! 


Walter Hard, Vermont State Senato 
from Bennington County 


To noted author, columnist, states 
man Hard, many thanks. ¢ 
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- he war was over. Hitler's death Bank Executive—What’s that, son? 

| ished it. And the corporal who had Office Boy—We're trying to run 
ped to lay the body underground America with only one vice-president. 

a, 1 s describing the scene. —Alamo (Texas) News. ilies the war Gaae ail 
The Germans put the coffin down ie " ‘ ti "2 * wr: A ; 
an ; os < . “tg appen to Labor? Agriculture? 
enty-five times,” he said. But, doctor, do I need an operation? Renal Bus: ? Your dob? © 

fe: . . >? - } ] hi li = ad aoe = ma usiness: our ° é our 
[wenty-five times?” echoed his lis I can tell better after it’s performed ; 

1 { ors, “What for?” : P ’ Social Security? Education and 
IS. . ia ? 

tb “Encores,” said the corporal.—Prop c Religion? 

co a Brainteasers 
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= | See = Chee Pecbion— Harry Elmer Barnes 

ludge (whispering before case opens) 
uur wife accuses you of terrorizing "the American H. G. Wells” 

O} her. , 
<i - eee aig. noted educator and writer, 

ne Defendant—Well, your Honor, you 4 ayy fh: 

; he always tries to—— en ei ‘: . teed ~~ ce 
judge—I don’t care what she does. Pie Pe ae 1Ons, ae you 4 
man to man, tell me how you go ‘ee © Deen _— i: the si 

lu ut it—Adirondack Herald. to en artling ser 

- = articles to appear exclusively in 

fro \ Sultan at odds with his harem, 

Li Thought of a way he could scarem; The 

. He caught him a mouse, ; 

ey Set it loose in the house, The Liberal Weekly of 

v. Thus starting the first harem-scarem. News and Opinion 

fre —Women of the World The Barnes articles are ‘must’ 

Lyi ncapiesatitlall ae reading for cvery American in- 

€ Dr. Mandel Sherman, University of nee te eS ee ee ee terested in the future for his 

ap go psychologist, said at a lunch- si rd ena Ra ; family, himself, and his country. 

sof / Bayer chess puzzler: W hite—R to QR ad dj ition, The Progressive 
Th; 9. ° : 
he Hiditnine abel - laid sq.; Black—P moves; White—R to R2; Sines vou full covernen of snus 
y of our people shows that zs gs y 9g 
Black—P takes R; White—P mates. coat, a x 
in take hard knocks cheerfully. H % h his by W. Gri on bo ne war an ome 
histler, the famous painter, was web ur cig - = »Y 1, rae fronts. News behind the news 
“1 ed out of West Point for failing Ps one Sos 1. me ee that the controlled press dares 
é hemistry examination. He used to mate in tree moves. not print, presented by a staff 

*. about it. He’d say in after years: of famed writers. 

pi f silicon had been a gas I'd have Code Fans— 

na a major general.’” Yes, those coded lines in this column s PE Cl AL @) F F £ We 

‘ Philadelphia Evening Bulletin last week could be read backwards, to 30 Issues, $1 

10’ 3 P tae, , become: Fill in the coupon today to get all of 

" fice I Oy —I think I know what is Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross the amazing series of articles on the 

ce ¢ with this country. > future by Harry Elmer Barnes 

$1 :; To see a fine lady ride on a grey horse. 

u Rings on her fingers and bells on her 
- toes, The PROGRESSIVE 
; ; ; - ~ 

pa She shall have music wherever she , Medicon, Wiconsin 

he rer | = § Enclosed is $1 for a 30 weeks intro- 

oes ductory subscription to The Progres- 

n But can you solve this one? | 5 owe. 

ip A lovelorn youth consulted a married | ) Name 

a lady on his condition, and was asked by | ) Address 

a her on a slip of paper: 

— “Loruve?” Se tecuiin RC REI 

When he had deciphered this, and | — — 
ader had answered in the affirmative, she — 

VES handed him another slip, on which she 

" had written this advice: g ond Make up to bere tee ? 
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> my ‘ pian Lo helse vou ashe ‘ 

oked “Prove A F and ensure success.” “Big upportunty=foller spare tine, 
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There is one good thing about burning down a house. 
It gets rid of the rats, spiders and cockroaches. The war, 
passing over Sicily, cleaned out the notorious Mafia. 


* * * 


The Post-War Whirl 


Exceptional indeed is the dear soul whom cartoonist 
Hielen Hokinson depicts as telling her librarian, “I've decided 
to give post-war planning a rest for a few weeks.” 

Recently, when the week-end supply of post-war pre- 
dictions, on the part of business and bureaucracy alike, 
threatened to run thin, the Boston Conference of Distribu- 
tion invited a half dozen trade journal editors to give their 
views. One or two of these gentlemen viewed with alarm. 
The rest reached up, plucked a handful of stars from the 
firmament and decided they smelled like hair tonic. 

In the past year and a half, we have heard wonderful 
noises about the Post-War World from every Harry and 
Jake who can hold a pencil in his fist. If we are to be- 
lieve one-tenth of what they say, life will be duck-soup 
ten minutes after Eisenhower drives under the Branden- 
burg Gate. . 

It may be enlightening, noble, uplifting. But from this 
particular window, a great deal of it whiffs of Mr. Henry 
Wallace’s dream for a dirty milk bottle on every back 
stoop, and the plan for a tax-paid, year-long root-a-toot 
in college for every war veteran. 

Wallace, the President and the rest of the “Garden of 
Tomorrow” dreamers seem to take it for granted that every- 
body’s going to dash home from the wars, jump into clean 
linen and head up the mountain, hooting “Excelsior!” 
“Excelsior.” 

People aren’t built that way. 

Individually and collectively, we ourselves have gone 
into this business of post-war planning, and have read 
up on everything from backyard helicopters to the World 
Federation. We present Pathfinder’s own post-war pre- 
dictions herewith: 

Post-war America will be influenced by eight or 
nine million homesick men who want to sit on the 
old front porch, in their stocking feet and throw 
cigar ashes in their wives’ flower beds. They will 
raise hob because the Civil War statue in the 
Courthouse Square has been dragged away for 
scrap iron. They will complain over the new 
styles in women’s clothing coming out of Cali- 
fornia. And very definitely they will bean, for 
sometime after the war has ended, all salesmen with 
new gadgets, all bureaucrats with free cases 
of milk or college diplomas, and all Chamber of 
Commerce secretaries with blueprints for a new 
airport. 

After awhile, they'll begin to think about some 
of these things and decide what to do with them. 
But, first of all, they will use their energies to catch 
up on life-at-home. And homesickness is a disease 
with a long period of invalidism. 


This is Pathfinder’s prediction. We have no objection to 


post-war planning by business or Government. We suppose 
that Humanity, having created this shiny doodaddery called 
Civilization, must continue to be led by the ear by it. The 
fact remains that there is too much shouting. 








The Post-War World, if it is to be a world worth living in, 
is one to be planned carefully, over a long period of time. 
It is not a bellowing match between publicity agents. 

Furthermore, we still have the war to win. 


* * * 


Newspapers in reporting robberies always play 
up the fact that the bandits overlooked some 
of the cash within their reach. They will finally 
get the robbers trained to search more carefully. 


Sorghum Time 


When Gov. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma made a recent 
trip to Washington he “stopped off” at Brooklyn to delive 
a jug of sorghum at the little basement flat of Mrs. Emma 
Bradner. 


Of course, it was through goodness of heart that the enter- 
prising Governor of the Sooner State carried that jug of 
golden syrup to the lady in Brooklyn and it just sort of hap- 
pened that when he and Mr. and Mrs. Bradner sat down to 
taste it, with the jug sitting at the Governors’ elbow, a pho- 
tographer happened along—and the whole story got into the 
papers. 

The striking feature of the story is that there are sections 
of the country completely ignorant of table delicacies highly 
prized in other sections. Mrs. Bradner, now 66, learned to 
like sorghum when traveling through Oklahoma with a med- 
icine show in the 90’s. When she read about Gov. Kerr 
betting the Governor of Nebraska 25 gallons of sorghum 
against a hog, she wrote to the Oklahoma Governor that she 
had been yearning after sorghum for 49 years; that some 
New Yorkers had never even heard of it, while others thought 
it- was a sort of furniture. And, she added, she would “sell 
her shoes to get a half-gallon of it.” 

If the publicity achieved by Gov. Kerr results in sorghum 
being more widely known, consumed and appreciated, his 
gesture will become a benefit to humanity. For sorghum 
syrup made by an expert with proper equipment, and from 
right cane grown in proper soil, is a dish for Olympus. It is 


as bright, sweet and smooth as honey, and has a flavor like 


bayou moonlight. 
Throughout the South, crisp fall weather always starts t! 


mule-pulled sweep of the mill grinding cane. The fire glows 
under the evaporating fans. The pale green juice turns gra(- 


ually to a rich amber to be “run off” finally into kegs or ba 
rels. The product may be a little acrid—to the uninitiated 


The Agriculture Department some years ago took up 


thorough study of the best way to make sorghum. The syrup 


made according to its prescription is one of the delights 
this world. Any epicure having once tasted and appreciat 
it will sell his shoes for more. 


* * * 


Another medal has been awarded to General 
Jimmy Doolittle. If flyer Doolittle accumu- 
lates much more hardware on his chest his 
bomb load will have tobe decreased. 
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Packs of mail, guns, food and medical supplies are now 
dropped to troops in isolated parts of the world...so why 
not expect big, swift, flying post-offices to drop mail by 
parachute to little villages after the war?... 


You know that helicopters now come down to earth and 
leap into the sky again from spots so cramped a car could 
not be driven there and parked...so why shouldn't mail 
g0 from almost anywhere to almost anywhere else on 
the swift wings of planes after the war?... 


You have heard how planes have successfully scooped 
bundles from the ground without stopping or touching the 
earth... but did you know planes right now do this regularly 
with sacks of air mail on several rovtes?... 


A! first glance, perhaps the picture above seems fanciful. 
But already there is talk of all first-class mail going by 
cir. Already there is proof in hand that almost nothing 
you might hope of free, inventive, American resource- 
fulness need be fanciful, once the war is done. 


So speed your job... keep buying War Bonds... let's get 
" over and get on to better things! 


THE AVIA 
CORPOR 


MAKERS OF Avco PRODUCTS 


Manufacturing Units———_———___ 


LYCOMING DIVISION, Williemsport, REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
Pa. Radial end horizontally opposed DIVISION, Detroit. Herdened and 
engines. ground precision parts for airplanes, 
propetiers and aircraft engines. 

AMERICAN PROPELLER CORPORA- SPENCER HEATER DIVISION, 
TION, Toledo, Ohic. Hollow steel Williamsport, Pa. Heating boilers, 
propeller blades. castings, steel fabricating. 

NORTHERN AIRCRAFT PRODU TS DIVISION, 

Toledo, O. Precision parts for cirplone engines. 


Subsidiary and Associated Componies 
AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORP. « NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. « CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
All Aviation Corporation Divisions, Subsidiaries and Associated Companies 
are 100 per cent on Wor Work. 
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Each and every Swiss Weather House is guaranteed to please you and give 


years of satisfactory service, or your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


It 


really must be seen to be fully appreciated. We want you to examine it—test 
it for seven full days so that you can see for yourself that it actually works- - 
all on our iron-clad Money Back Guarantee of satisfaction SEND NO 
MONEY! Just mail the coupon today. Pay the postman only 98c plus postage 
and a small COD fee upon arrival. If it isn’t all we claim, return it at the 


end of seven days aud we'll refund your money in full. 


NO MONEY—RUSH THIS 








Enclosed find 98c. Please ship the Weather Forecaster, all 
postage charges prepaid. 
IMPORTANT: If you want two or more, purchase the Swiss Wind- 


2 for $1.79; 3 for $2.49; 6 for 4.69; 1 dozen, $8.88; 3 dozen, $24.89; 
6 dozen, $46.79; 12 dozen, $89.98. We pa, shipping charges on above. 
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i Gentlemen: Please send me the Swiss Windmill Weather Fore 
rs aster on your guarantee of absolute satisfaction or my money back 
t I will pay the Postman only 98c plus postage 
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Amazing New Forecaster 
Takes The Guess-Work Out 
Of The Weather--Every Family 
Needs a “WINDMILL” Forecaster 


This 
the most useful, the most novel, the most accurate and reliable 
forecaster you have ever seen. Probabilities are, you have felt th 
you wouid have to pay a Jot of money for a truly beautiful and 

pendable forecaster. If so, your worries are over! Here, with 
doubt, is positively the m@st beautiful—the most original—the n 
accurate forecaster that hds ever been offered at anywhere near 

Don't let yoursélf or your loved ones be without the Wind- 
It tells you the temperature—tells you if 
it’s going to rain or snow ar shine—predicts any weather change th 


low price. 
mill Weather Forecaster. 


| 


beautiful hand painted, four-color Weather Forecaster 


on the way—up to 24 hours in advance! It makes all 
difference in your plans when you know what the weather 
be. Plan your work or play according to the weather—k 
how to dress for’t—help to prevent accidents or sickness 


WEATHER MANI 


The Windmill Forecaster Has Featu 
Found in Forecasters Costing Up To $10 


The thermometer is guaranteed to be extremely accurate 
120° to 20° below zero. The amazing storm glass uses the sa 
principle found in Most expensive forecasters. When the weat 
is going to be fair, the crystals settle in the bottom of the tube 
when rain or snow,is predicted, the crystals rise to the top of 
tube. It’s so simple, yet virtually unfailing. This lovely “Sw 
Windmill” Weather Forecaster is fashioned of handsome ca 
Style BARRWOOD+—a masterpiece of craftsmanship—trepresenti 
the colorful, rusti¢ windmills of the Swiss landscape, with 
weather-antiqued brown shingles, brightly gleaming roof a 
latticed windmill blades . . . even the Swiss Alpine snow and 1 
fir trees of the Alps are reproduced ... with the quaint peasa 
clothes of the boy and girl shown in pleasing contrast to the [ 
ers of the mountain side growing around the windmill steps 
“Swiss Windmill” adds a glowing, colorful, decorative not 
any room in the house. It’s hand-painted in three colors. As 
weather prophet, you’ll use it constantly! 


Here Are Perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


For Young And Old 
Alike ! 


There will be fewer 
toys and other gift 
items available this 
year Chances are, 
too, everything will 
be priced “‘sky- 
high.”” Thats’ why 
you’re sure to wel- 
come these two 
splendid gift items. 
They’re useful. edu- 
cational and inex- 
pensive — perfect 
gifts for everyone. 
No one is too young 
9 too old to appre- 
iate a good 10- 
Power Telescope. 
And every family 
weeds a Swiss Wind- 
mill Weather Fore- 
caster. It adds a 
~olorful and decor- 
ative note to any 
room. So put both 
these items on your 
vift list They'll 
make a big hit! 
They'll save you 
money! They’ll save 
you time in shop- 
ping! For you can 
Order Right NOW 
by Mail and get 





owER TELESCOPE 


































SCOPE value. Don't confuse it with small, 

“weak-vision” telescopes. It's precision 
made and measures full 16 inches. Focuses 
instantly on stationary or moving objects. 
Brings far eway objects 10 times closer 

Clear — sharp — BIG as Life. You'd 
expect to pay up to $10.00 for such 
power. Everyone should own a power- 
ful telesedpe. Spot airplanes — iden- 
tify distant objects, people, anima's, 
etc. Valuable to Air Wardens, Boy 
Scouts, Sailors, Sportsmen. Ideat 
for fights, ball games, races, out~ 
door events. Enjoy front row 
seats from way back. 


SEND NO MONEY 


just clip this ad and mail. 

Then pay postman only 
$1.49 plus few centspost- 
age on arrival, Use the 
Telescope for 10 days 
without risk. If you 
aren't positively 
thrilled, return in 10 
days and we'll re- 
fund your money 
in full. Supply is 
limited due to 
priorities. So 
rush your order 
today. 


———— 
FREE! 
Vaiuable 
Airplane 
Chart Free 






quick delivery. if you 
lilinols Merchandise Mart ae 
pr J 





Dept. 68 Sirgen, 


the family—-BE PREPARED FOR WEATHER CHANGE 
WITH YOUR “Home Weather Bureau”. BE YOUR OWN 


Here’s America’s biggest 10 POWER TELE-® 
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